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ABSTEACT 

This handbook is designed to assist school board 
members and school administrators in dealing with school management 
issues and problems. The first chapter provides a historical review 
of public school finance. Ihe next three chapters deal with the 
source of public education funding, the general nature of local 
taxing authority, and the manner in which state taxing authority 
augments local taxes. Two of the chapters deal with costs and cost 
influences. Chapter 5 deals with federal aid. Chapter 6 provides a^ 
layman's understanding of the sometimes complicated Pennsylvania 
school subsidy system. It also provides some comparisons with other 
state subsidy systems. Chapter 7 provides comparative financial 
statistics at the national, state, and local levels. Chapter 8 
presents existirg and possible future options, school officials may 
consider as they examine public school costs. Thet^inal chapter 
offers some alternatives and, suggestions for improved school district 
business practices. (Author/IRT) 
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FOREWARO 

Pennsyivignia Public School Finance, in nine carefully 
structured chapters, provides the background and alternative? 
available to public school oHicials in funding local educational 
programs. 

The handbook is another addition to the series of PSBA 
handbooks designed to assist %rMoo\ board members and 
school administrators in dealing with school management 
issues and problems. 

Pennsylvania school law grants local school boards, except in 
Philadelphia, fiscal autonomy. Such authority gives boards the 
responsibility to establish school district bHd<iets and to levy 
thenecessary taxes to support those budgets>Trh^i Philadelphia 
School Board does not have the authority to independently levy 
taxes. In Philadelphia, where the board is appointed, tax 
revenues are subject to the control of municipel government in 
accordance with the city's home rule charter. 
The first chapter provides an historical review oV public school 
finance. The next three chapters deal with the source of public 
education funding, the general nature of locaS taxing authority 
and the manner in which state taxing authcrity augments local 
taxes. Two of the chapters deal with costst and cost influences. 
Chapter Six provides a layman's understanding of the 
sometimes complicated Pennsylvania school subsidy system. 
It also provides some compa/isons with other state subsidy 
systems. ' 

Chapter Eight presents existing and possible future options 
school oHictals may consider as they examine public school 
costs. 

The final chapter offers some atternatwes and suggestions for 
improved school district business p;iictices. 

Pennsylvania Public School finance is a long awaited reference 
for school board members and school management. Author 
David H. Rhone, an experienced and distinguished Pennsyl- 
vania school administrator, is a leader in developing sound 
public school business practices. PSBA Director of Research 
and Management Services Joseph V. Oravitz and PSBA 
Executive Director Fred M. Heddinger also contributed to the 
handbook. Dr Herbert Bryan, former state assistant commis- 
sioner for basic education, served as review editor 
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Chapter One 



A history of Pennsylvania 
sc/tooi finance 

This brief history of school finance 
was capsuled from a presentation by 
Jack A. Seelinger, PSBA assistant 
director of legislation, at the PSBA 
Summer Workshop, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, July 1975. 



The first permanent settlements in Pennsylvania were alone 
the west bank of the Delaware Riven About 1.000 persons, 
mainly Swedes. Dutch and English, begai) to arrive in 1640, but 
the firet schoolhouse was not erected until 1682. Early education 
was placed m the hands of the church and remained largely 
sectarian until the late 1700s. A provisional constitution signed in 
Philadelphia in 1776 contained a section respecting education- *'A 
school or schools shall be established in each county by the 
Legislature, for the instruction of youth, with salaries to the 
masters paid by the public. . 

The first mention of "Iree" or gratis schools appears in the 
notes of the 1789-90 cAvention which formed the State 
Constitution of 1790. S^cti^ One said, "The Legislature shall, as 
soon as conveniently may be. provide by Taw for the establishment 
of schools throughout the state, in such a manner that the poor 
may be taught gratis". Note the use of the word "poor". It didn't 
mention or prohibit the rich, but on this seemingly negative, weak 
basis, rests our system of public instruction as it exists today* 
The project was undertaken to establish a single school in each 
county and the state saw fit to underwrite buildings, libraries 
and annual operations but thfi effort was minimal. 
^ In September 1794. a House of Representatives committee 
devised a plan caUing for free schools for the poor, with one-fifth of 
l|tl^^^^ coming from the general fund of the state and the 

? i^'^^'^d^r derived from a county tax. Courses to be taught wereC' 
i;5pelhng. reading, writing and arithmetic, B 



Legislature funds school system 

The true battle for free schools in the commonwealth began in 
the Lei^islature in 18:i0 when Geor^^e Wolf, an ex teacher and bold 
supporter of education, was i^overnor. A committee submitted a 
report to the Lei^^islatun' chastisint^ the body for inactivity in the 
field of education and as a result, on April 2, 1831, the Legislature 
passed the ( ommon School Fwnd Act and a funding start had been 
made. The Legislature began to realize its obligation to do 
something about creating a public school system as funded; 
however, it took until 1834. when an act to establish a general 
system of education by common schools was passed. 

Recognizing the Act of 18.31 by calling for total funds of $2 
million, it provided further that: the city and county of 
I'hiladelphia and every other county in the commonwealth and 
vvery ward, township, and borough. . .shall form a school district. 
The act provided for school boards, county taxes to be voted on by 
a committee of the county commissioners and one delegate school 
board member from each board. The amount of county school tax 
was to be not less than twice the amount received from state aid 
and negative voting districts were to receive no part of state aid. 

The act passed nearly unanimously and immediately ran into 
trouble from the wealthy who disassociated themselves from the 
"common" or "poor". It is interesting to note that schools in 
Pennsylvania have always been free, but not always compulsory; 
districts have conformed to political subdivisions, and the 
concentration of all the most essential powers existed in elected 
local school boards. Further, the commonwealth has never limited 
schools to the elementary branches but included high school and 
even encouraged universities. 

State aid dhtribution 

State appropriations in 1835 were distributed through the 
county treasu^ on the basis of the number of taxable inhabitants 
and the money, in turn, distributed by the county treasurers to 
the different districts in proportion to th^^axables. For a period 
of 63 years, distribution was made on this rarmula. During those 
years, superintendents constantly screame^hat this method was 
not equitable because it favored more--^opulace centers and 
wealthy counties, disregarding the number of children. In 1863 
the Appropriations Act provided distribution based on the 
number of children attending a school. However, this proved so 
difficult that no distribution was made for. one, year until the 
Legislature reconvened and restored the old basisv-r. 

In 1897 a new basis for disbursing state aid was made calling^ 
Ifpr distribution on the basis of one-third for the number of 
ivchildren ages 6-16, one-third for the number of taxables. and 



one-third for the number of teachers. This marked the first time 
an attempt was made to recognize that the cost of education had 
direct relationship to the number of pupils and the number of 
teachers required. 

The first legislation was enacted establishing a minimum 
salary for teachers in 1903 — $35 per month. In 1907, minimums 
were increased to $40 a month for teachers with provisional 
certificates. Those with higher certificates and two years 
experience received $50 a month. In an act passed in 1911, (the 
foundation of our present code), "taxables" were eliminated from 
the formula. The Woodruff Salary Act of 1919 introduced into the 
formula a variable scale of reimbursements based on classifica- 
tions of certificates. 

Pennsylvania made substantial pragress in its program of 
financing education in this period from 1831 to 1921 but, at this 
point of time, the educational philosophies that were beginning to 
have the greatest influence on the methods of school funding ai>d. 
control were forthcoming from the Teachers College of Columbia" 
University in New York. The problems and issues of state school 
financing at the turn of the century and since, have been 
interwoven withidl the political, social, and economic issues as the 
nation evolved from a rural to an urban and suburban culture. 

Early theorists were educators, not politicians,, but the 
impact of their theories had considerable political impact. The 
basic concepts or theories that emerged then affected the 
Edmonds Act of 1921, the basisof the present code and had deeper 
and more equitable considerations for regard to taxable wealth. 

The central theme of state school finance theory in the United 
States originated at Columbia University Teachers College at the 
beginningof the 20th century. George D. Strayer, Sr., andEUwood 
P. Cubberley, two of the earliest professors in educational 
administration, both received their doctorates from Columbia. 
These two men, their students and students of their students have 
dominated the thinking on educational finance for the past seven 
decades. 

Other theorists (too many to mention in this brief summary) 
have had direct influence on the formulation of state school finance 
policies. Paul R. Mort, another Columbia professor, worked on 
identifying state-assured minimum programs and financing. 
-Edgar L. Morphet, University of California, William P. McLure, 
University of Illinois, and R. L. Johns, University of Florida, all 
had prior experience with state departments of education before 
becoming professors of education at various universities. Their 
contributions were primarily centered toward state school finance 
legislation and policies. . ''^0 

Pennsylvanian Thaddeus Stevens, who later achieySi- 
iriational prominence as a member of Congress, is credited^i^ 



saving the Free School Act of 1834 from repeal. As a member of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature he was a champion of the free school 
movement. ^ 

In 1905, Cubberley published the concepts that: the state 
should set minimum standards which could be exceeded by the local 
district; state Hnancial sources should be used to equalize 
educational opportunities; the state should act to maintain as high a 
minimum as possible ; and the state should provide leadership and 
encourage new local undertakings. 

With these criteria, he completed a comprehensive study of 
state school financing and his principal Hrdings were: state 
demands of minimum standards which cause unequal burdens and 
excessive burdens upon communities should be borne by, aiid 
equalized by. the state for the common good; a state school tax 
best (equalizes the burdens: total efirollment. average member- 
ship, average daily attendance, and aggregate days attendance 
are each successive, improvements over the census basis of 
r**Imbursement. However, the best single measure was the 
number of teachers used,, he said.^ 

Local support fundamental ^ 

Cubberley *s inlluence stood unchallenged for about 20 years, 
and the similarity between his plulosophies and the Edmonds Act 
is obvious. In 1921, Harlan Updegraff, University of Pennsylvania 
professor, made additions to Cubberley *s model as follows: local 
support is fundamental and should provide the major support; 
districts should receive special grants for new "features" into 
schools; state aid should be in inverse proportion to the true value 
per teacher unit. (Today's aid ratio is a reciprocal fraction). 
* Updegraff is best remembered for his introduction of the teacher 
unit, used for many years in most state-supported programs. 

Stray er said in art early publication : *The state should insure 
equal educational facilities to every chUd within its borders at a 
un'f.mn effort throughout the state in terms of the burden of 
:r/ation." This is to be done with uniform (statewide) 
assessments and millage levies. Mort, a Teachers College 

I doctoral candidate in 1924, is responsible for the system of 
weighted elementary and high school pupil counts. He defmed 

k^., measures for determining the cost of minimum programs, and 
ig : rationale for determining what part of the costs of a program 

II should be borne by the district or by the state, and a rationale for 
K|ia<bterinining local taxpaying abiUty. Theje concepts had a 
l^p^werful influence on determining state support and opened the 




central bureaucratic control. His technology was all designed to 
maximize local control over educational decision-making. 

Two of the foremost implementors of school financial 
philosophy of the latter day were Edgar Morphet an^ R L. Johns 
who, mdividually or together, consulted in the development of 
appropriations legislation for education in r. • ^ half of the states. 
They recognized the calculation of ^tate support on the basic 
mstructional salaries, transportation, current expenses, capital 
outlay, and debt service Md advocated and are responsible for the 
creation of "efficient stke agencies for determining the level of 
local assessed valuations of property" (State Tax Equalization 
Board). Lastly, William P. McLure, another recent theoretician, 
gave us the relationships of sparsity and density. 

Historical factors 

There were many historical factors that influenced the 
implementation of thege philosophies from an economic 
standpoint. The impact of World War f accelerated the change to 
an industrial society and breakup of rural isolation. The 
Depression had a profound effect. In 1930, 82% of school revenue 
came from local sources — almost all from property tax, but 
during the Depression property taxes became unpayable. By 
1940, state subsidies increased to 29.2% and to 39.8% by 1950. 

World War II produced the need for new technologies and 
accelerated vocational skill training. With the following inflation 
and higher earning power of the work force there have been 
strong and growing trends to find tax sources more directly 
related to personal income not property. Although both loca! and 
state aid increased great'/ from 1950 to 1965, it is most noteable 
that the amount of state aid has more than quadrupled. An 
historical event that jarred the United States out of its 
complacent attitude toward education was the launch of the 
Russian Sputnik in 1957, which acted as a powerful stimulus for 
federal aid to improve schools for national defense. 

Wi^h escalated federal spending for Vietnam an4 high tax 
rates to support national defense or other economic federal 
programs, there has been increased difficulty in obtaining added 
state revenues for public education. For the past 10 years, the 
majority of school revenue has been proviu3d by the local tax 
base. There have been greai campaigns nationwide to consolidate 
or merge districts into share-the- wealth plans to balance or better 
average the per capita wealth and educational opportunity. There 
also has been increased attempts to obtain revenues from, 
nonproperty taxes on the li>eal level (Act 511 taxes, etc.)- 

Historical trends indicate that in the future the prdik)rti6n of 
school revenue derived from both state and federal sources? 



continue to increase. Histor\' has also shown that educational 
controls do not necessarily haveJlo follow the sources of revenue, 
but they usually do.- 

REFERENCES James Pyle Wikersham, A History of Education in 
Psnnsyhfania (Lancaster. Panns^ylvania Inquirar Publishing CompanY' 
1886): Oepartmant of Public Instruction. Ona Hunt§rad Years of free Public 
Behoofs in Pennsylvania (1934); The Committee of Fifteen. PSEA. Ctfuca^on 
in Pan^isytvanis ^oday and Tommorrow (PSEA. ld68): The Tax Institute 
Inc.. Financing Bancation in the Public Schools Symposium (Princeton 
Press. 1956); William B. Castetcer. et al. Guide to Apportionment and 
Control of Pennsylvania Public School Funds, (Philadelphia Si rburban 
School Study Councils and i>oi!th Penn School Study Council. 1970); Edgar 
B. Gumberf and Joel H. Spring. The Superschool and the Superstate: 
American Education in the Twentieth Century^ 1918-1970 (John Wiley & 
Son?. Inc.. 1974); R.L. Johns. Stare Financing of Education (The National 
Conference of Professors of Educational Administrtition. 1966): 

Summary 

• Early education was placed in the hands of the church and 
remained largely sectarian until the late ITOOs. 

• The first mention of **free** or gratis schools appears in the notes 
of the 1789-90 convention which formed the Pennsylvania 
Constitution of 1790. 

• In 1794, the General Assembly devised a plan for free schools for 
the poor, with one-fifth of the expense coming from the general 

. fund of the state and the remainder from local sources. 

• The Act of 1834 established a general system of education 
funding and created a more uniform statewide public school 
system. 

• State appropriations were distributed through^ the county 
treasurer on the basis of the number of taxable inhabitants. For 
a period of 63 years, distribution was made on this formula. 

• In 1897, a new basis was devised on the basis of one-third for the 
number of children ages 6-16, one-third for the number of 
taxables and one-third for the number of teachers. 

• Early school financial theory evolved from educators around the 
turn of the century, primarily from professional educators at 
Columbia University Teachers College. 

• Today's school finandal programs are based primarily on a 
shared responsibility between local units of government and 
state government which attempt to equalize educational 

, opportunities both in dollars and programs. 

Historical trends indicate that in the future the proportion of 
^ ^pJiod derived from both state and federal resource^ 



lincrease. 
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• Also, there are growing trends to find tax resources for public 
education funding more directly related to personal income, not 
property. 

Selected historical dates in American 
and Pennsylvania public education 

1636 Har\drd. first college in colonial Aiiierica, was founded. 

1639 First *ichool supported by direct taxation of town inhabitants 
established in Dorchester, Mass. 

1642 Massachusetts law empowered town officers to compel parents to 
teach their children to read. ^ 

1647 The Old Deluder Satan Act. first state law providing for public 
inJucatioa. passed in Masi^achusetts Bay Co!ony. 

1751 fU:njamin Franklin opened his academy. 

1778 Noah Weljster Published The American Spelling Book. 

5785 First state supported institution established at the Univepsity of 
Georgia, 

1789 Massachusetts legislature authorized towns to create school 
committees, forerunner of school boards. 

1817 First formal education for the handicapped (deaf). 

1821 First-public hiph school, English High School, founded in Boston. 

1827 Massachusetts passed law requiring establishment of public high 
schools in larger communities. 

1853 Oberlin College is first to admit women to formerly all-male 
institution. 

1834 Act of 1834 (Free School Law) gave birth to Pennsylvania school* 
boards, established an election procedure and provided the first 
machinery to di.strihute state funds. 

1835 Thaddeus Stevens delivered famous speech on free school 
movement preserving attempt to alter or repeal Free School Act of 
1834. 

1836 First McGuffey Reader published. 

First high school in the Commonwealth chartered in Philadelphia 
Central High School. 

1837 Horrace Mann became chairman* of Massachusetts Board of ; 
Education, the first state board of education. 

1839 First tctcher training institution established, Lexington, Massa-^ 
chusetts. 

^851; Boston hired its first superintendent. 



Pennsyfvania State Teachers Association organized. 
Massachusetts enacted first compulsory atten^ancj law. ;| 

l>egislative Art of 1854 — created office of County Superintendent. |; 
Pennsylvania school directors term of office established at six 
years. « 

First kindergarten op^ed at Watertown, Wisconsin, conductedji 
entirely in German language. 

Farmer's High School in Centre County chartered, the origin of the**^ ' 
Pennsylvania State University. i 

School directors in Pennsylvania number over 7,000. 

■ -.. ' ■ '-■■■'■X 

Morriir Land-Grant College Act, donated lands, to encouraj||: j 

establishment of land-g-ant institutions. 

First woman appointed to Central Board of Education m ? j 
Philadelphia, Anne Hallowell. 

U.S. Office of Education placed within the Department of Tnteriorii Sj 

Department of P.ilblic Instruction established. 

Stuart vs. School District of Kalamazoo established right o( school 
authorities to*levy taxes for the support of public schools. »^ ''m 

First woman, Mary E. Mumford, '^^'^'^ted to Sectional School Board, '| 
Philadelphia 29th Ward. ./ M! 

Second Morrill Act provided federal funds for predominately black - j 
coljeges. ." ^v't " 1 

Gijvernor Hastings sigtied Compulsory Education Law. - ' j 

' Pennsylvania School Boards Association formally organized, first 1 
school boards association in the nation. 

PSBA met for its fJ'^st statewide convention in HaxTisburg with 153 
^elegate^from 39 counties attending. ^ |i 

Plessy V. vs. Ferguson;" U. S, Supreme Court pertnitted racially^/|| 
V tseparate but equal schools, ^ • 

/Act 118 mandated ^35 a nnonth minimum salar^' for teachers, ^ 

First joint school formed (Tredyffrin-Easttown, Cliester Co.) islr^^ 
formed in Pennsylvania; * j' .. r'i^' [ ^3 

General Assembly. adopted new Public School Code. p3 
• $howaltef Act set up state wide, ybcational proi|rams in agriculture,^^^ 
Hra*le;aft^ industrial education and home economics. * 

Workmen's Compensation Act passed, / "f -^ 

Child :Labor Law passed requiring, minors between 14 and 16itd^S 
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.1936 
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.1938 
193^ 

1940 

194^ 

1947 
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Pennsylvania Public School Employes* Retirement Fiiiiai: e^ 
lished. . J'"'?! 

Snnith-Hughes Act provided federal aid to states for voca^^m 
education. ^ ' ^'^^^^^B 

Smith-Bankhead Act provided funds for vocational rehabilitliti^ 
for veterans. 

Scope Trial tested the teaching^of evolutiori- in public scKoolsiJ-fl 
Federal school lunch programs started. 

Preston 0. Van . Ness eleqted first; full-time PSBA exfecul^ 
tiicoctor. 

Philadelphia was first municipality to ° enter Into , tiiia 
agreements with labor organizations for public employes^ ^1 , 

Teacher tenure law passed in Pennsylvania "I %| 

Sabbatical leave law for teachers was passed. ^ 

First television used in classroom. 

Act 56 (PA) provided that school boards may join PSBA and allow^ 

f or mem be rs h i p d ues . • \ <i^^^^&^ 

National School Boards Association organized, Pennsylvi^.iia one=^ 
founding organizations. ?$| 

GI Bill signed — gave veterans opportunity for education ail 
government expense. 

School district reorganization was mandated by the General 
Assembly. 

State Public School Building Autho^-ity Created. 
Public School Code revised (Act 14). 

Congress provided funds for operation and maintenance of scli'^^ 
in federally affected areas. 

Congress required Commission of Education to publish; li^^ 
•nationally recognized accrediting agencies. ' '\ tW^ 

Department of HEW is created; Office of Education is ma<^^ 
constituent unit. * : - 

Appointment of National Advisory Council on Education- ? S 

Brown vs. Board of Education of Topeka; Supreme Cqii^|m^ 
racial segregation in public schools. ; 'r]^^^ 

Library Service Act established S-year grant progT^m j to t^^j 
library services to rural areas. 

.National Defense Education Act authorized federal^^^^^^^H 
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PSB A moved to new of f ircd.at 4 10 N . Third St . . Harrisburg . John J . 
Hertz became second PSBA executive director. 
Act 557 (PA) became law, providing for establishment of area 
technical schooFs. 

Manpower: Development and Training Act, part B, authori^d 
Office of Education to assist in retraining program. 

Congress authorized grant to aid educational television. ^ 

School District of Abington Township vs. Schempp; Supreme Court 
ruled unconstitutional laws requiring prayer recitation in public 
schools. 

Creation, establishment and operation of community colleges 
authorized in Pennsylvania. . ■ 

Act 94 (PA) did away with StiW Council of Education j» 
established a State Board offijOTBcation, a 17-membor 1 
appointed by the governor, ^fjfr ^ 

Act 299 (PA), school reorganization law, was passed. Mort 
2,500 school districts existed at the time. Board membership was 
set at nine. ' 

Congress passed Elemq^.tary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) providing funds toS^i^pfove education of special groups. 

Act 511 (PA), the local tax enabling law, was passed. 

New teacher salary subsidy bill (Act 96) passed which established 
new minimum and maximum pay schedules in Pennsylvania. 

Act 80 (PA) became law, providing: for flexible school terms. 

Name of Department of Public Instruction changed to Department ^ 
of Education. 

Serrano vs. Priest; California Supreme Court ruled that the quaU£)r^^^ 
of a chil(j*s education cannot be dependent on school district weaith'^ 

Act 102 (PA) established 29 intermediate units and abolished rthe^' 
county superintendent office. 

' Act i95 (PA) established collective bargaining rights? for teachers' 
and other public employes. 

Fred M. Heddinger became third PSBA executive director. 

■Pennsylvania Association for the Retarded vs. Common weajftHi 
ruled that educational needs of mentally retarded may not| 
ignored. 

Swann vs. Charlotte-Mechlenburg, N.C.; Supreme Court riilp^ 
that busing of students may be ordered to achieve s^rmjial 



atlon. 
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PSBA purchased current offices at 412 N. Second St;; Hairi^i^ 

Wisconsin vs. Yoder; Supreme Court exempted Amish frSi 
compulsory attendance based on First Amendment grounds- 
Act 138 (PA) lowered membership on school boards to 18 years^of 



age. 



Act 185 (PA) established a debt limit for local governmental ujiit? 
including school districts provided the limit may be exceedecljbife 
referendum. 

Act 372 (PA) required tianspcrtation of nonpublic students up.tp|tK 
miles outside the district's boundaries. ^^slf 

Acts 194 and 195 (PA) provided aid to nonpublic school studjent^n 
the form of auxiliary services and textbook loans thro ughf the 
intermediate units. "^'''K'^J 

Act 34 (PA) provided a ceiling on school building ciinntrucUpn 
unleJSs a referendum authorized highor 

Art i*i (PA) created a Profession^. . tandafds aau 
Commission which established that professional edu<s^tors nnaj 
a state agency to advance recommendations on teacher certifical 
and qualifications. 

Act 1 (PA) established that superintendents could be given thr||| 
four or five year contracts instead of having all contracts due^i|chf 
four years in all school districts. 

Act 17 (PA) provided all school board meetings to be open to the| 
public and restricted executive sessions to certain length in timej. 
and subject matter. 

Act 96 (PA) Public School Employes* Retirement Code recodifi|ci 
and added further benefits. 

Revised Pennsylvania School Code (HB 770) was introduced ^in| 
Mouse of Representatives, first attempt to revise school lawsjs 

PSBA Executive Boar4. authorized purchase of property adjoinin 
present offices and approved construction of an addition. 



iif 



W^iBhfiew of school finances 



A brief review of school budgets and 
comparativefactors influencing local 
and state reimbursements in sup- . 
port of education. , . . 




Pennsylvania school boards, except indBhWdi 
:.iifi^ with the responsibUity andyi<^S^ 

Ifnec to support school'budg^s. This chayp1®?w^ 
general manner the concept of nnancing local sichool xJi^rici^ 



:sharing 



m 

KM 
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mj# items represent 90% of cost 



mv^;. A review of school budgets finds qiany items in the buH|fiSm 
Ipfre fixed expenses directly relateirto salaries, negotiStj^^ 
g^Cohtracts and previous or current building programs. 
|S3!?^?jo^ity of school budgets will reflect the following commilr^^ 
Igments: .. , ^^ .Wl^ 

..Fll^-'v -. . Percent '* 



Salaries and Wages 

Transportation 

Plant 

Debt Service 



74.1% 

2.5 
\5.4 

9.5 

95.5%' 



Dollars Statewide! 
(1972.731 r; 

2.150.^Ulion 
74.4 
155.6 
276.8 

$2,657.0 



While the above percentage n^ay vary jsomewhat , witS 
plndiyidual districts, the total of approximately 90% for t^^ 
ft^i?ments is not unusual. Only the remaining 10% of any^^gi^^ 
p@^^ y^^^ '^^^g^^ allows for any degree of flexible deci^^^ 
|f|Tn3Lking once commitments have been made regarding per^^^^ 

building projects. These' percentages, in ,tlj|ir ge^^M 
1;, context, should be^cept in mind when considering future contract^ 
i|.hegotiations. lhe cost of fringe benefits, and liSf^ rang^IdeBL| 
|j|service planning because Qj|the effect they Have'on tax^levies ai^i 
ij'Sichool district income. " » ■ * . 

rf JMp deficit financing 
I . A school budget is a fiscal plan of receipts amd expenditures;?! 
I for a designated period of time referred to as a. fiscal year — Jul^rJ^ 

I 1^ through June 30 in most cases. The budget has two^ajorS 

II divisions: income (receipts) and expenditures (disbursernent|]|i;i 
1 1 School districts, and all other units of government under|ti|ii3 
||Pennsylvania Constitution, cannot operate in deficit finan^ri^* 

income side of a budget must be sufficieSffira 
^|i|upport the expenditures as indicated within tKe budget^l^ 
J The income of a school district budget is made up oKfu^j* 
^^Icieived from local taxes, state subsidies, or reimbiii^er^p^^l 
Ini/sS'^' payments. Federal funds may also bi^a^^^ 

Jipejid upon the local district's ability meet>gQy 
^^^f lished guidelines. The levying of local taxes is a^ miio^ ^^l 
||^^a;|de^ision each year, generally "^ade in the^lipn^^^^^ 
iennsyJy^^^ school districts are requirfdl^^^^^S 

l|Budget before the first day of the succeedingifis^^^^^W 



seal 



.^5..;|districts, except Scranton and Fit:tsburg;hSc^^a^^™ 
;'^^Bai^ of July 1 through June 30 ^ (SchboljiBc^gi ^^g^^ 
^fet||bf^^ class, upon two-thirdSi^v^P^p^^^^^Se* 

plpl^year to begin January 1.) This meaiistEl?^^^f 
[eMtgeherally must be adopted by June 30*131^"^^ 
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^Iproposed tentative budget* prior to final adoption, must be^pp^ 
ii^^h file, advertised and available for public viewing for 30g^ 
p before final adoption. This means that a tentative budget iri|^ 
' ..'^developed no later than the end of May for mosi -Khool distriQt|to^ 
V November 30 for those districts operating on h calenJa||^^ 
: Whether a board will increase or decrease vari^J^^ 5j>cai 'ixfl]^ 
L adjust other income sources under its contrc . <!epc*;:d^|^j^ 
i approved budgeted expenditures and anticipated fluctuatto^OT 
^ state reimbursements. ■ y 

State reimbursements represent subsidies paid tO; 1q|^ 
I districts by applying the state aid ratio established forJi ea^ 
fe; district or by direct state payments paid for certain purpose|^ 
I behalf of local school districts. (State reimbursementslagi 
discussed in more detail in Chapter Six.) rgj 

I State aid ratio 

te: ; It is important that school board members have some cpg^ 

I I of state a,id ratio. The aid ratio is a four decimal fraction comj 
? MKy the Sfeate Department of Education oach year and pto^m 

srh M>l4i>ti i' usually during the month of February, ^^jp^ 
i; budget (^elopment. The prime factors in the aid ratio^jt]^^^^ 
bring ab^ annuaJ changes are local district market valuM^^ ^^ 
property per pupil versus state market value per pupil;; aiji^^u 
i 'nfimber of pupils in the Weighted Average DaUy- Meiribfes^!^ 
^i"-- (WADMK • ^ ^ ■ ' -/-liw 

* ' A sharp increase in local market value per pupifwiU resul^™ 
a decrease in the aid r^tio. A rapid rise ot* -fall in pupil enrollrffi^^ 
- wiM result in increasing or decreasing state aid iii terms? p^jMju 
units and will also have an effect on the aid ratiq. In atdi^^^ 
where considerable commui»it.y construction *.inay take J 
resulting in increased market value without com|)ai^ti|e|f^gM 
increases, the district could expect a future drop Ui the st|^^^ 
1 ratio and a probable decrease in state aid d'ollars. :V!iL-^om^^ 
I inirrease in market value and pupil enrollmfent, V:<^^ 

J simultaneously over a period of one or two ■ years, 'will;Ti^^^^^ 
il i^^at effect on state reimbursement, particularly as it rela^^^^ 
lilipudgetary.. income. 
©if ! ; It should be understood that a state aid ratio fi-actior||^^^ 
P0for example, does not mean that the district niay in^ 
^^Ereceiye 55.75% of its income, from the state sino^^^^ 
^ Jexpenditunes in school budgets are. suppcrted^^-b^jS^^ ^^ S 
^School board members should determine what|:^^^^^^™ 
^^J^i^n district 'are reimbursed, and what;])ro^^ 
operating wit.i little or no state aid. In btherfwo^sf^ ma 
Simprpbable in a school district with af reimburseme 
|J557§5^tbl find that state funds on the receipt sicle^Bjtj^^^**™ 
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|^|nil jjyp or 45% of the district income. An exampli^i^^ 
^^^j^|item is a schooL transportation prpjpp^^^^^ 
^^SpSunits expended are not reinibursed if Idc^lMi^^ 
sgo^ation policies allow busing of students in eices||(^ 
^^^ si^te mandated distances. ^ a ; s^iiai 



^^llpjax^' Equalization' Board . 
!§|c'3^al taxes on real estate are levied on individual propfil^ 
^fi^llgc^hbra determined by county assessors th^^^^ 
^uUipli^ by th levied. (A mill equals .001.) Jl^^^^ 

^^les; as related to market values, may vary acrossitll^^^^g 
^^5% to 20% upward to 40% and 50%. A distric^^^^^ 
^fidxbfeassessed value to market value would be exp^c^^^^^p 
^^ing|re^^^ at a lower rate than ano|^S§^^^^^ 

gj^nfeloW assessed valuation. Pennsylvania law 
[cou^p reassess every 10 years/The State Tax ^jEqS^^ 
^^fjiSTEBrcomi^ statewide apd ^trict l^ 
|{|^ t^ t^mp^ the $tat0 tpj 

Jpnese^^^^l^^ not be cbfjlused w 

gs^^slied locaify as a base for local tax purp(oi(B^S^^MM 
^^^i^ X{\^ occur because the state computes its^aii^^^^ 
j^^^ftvailue whereas local districts levy taxes'i^on'lassessec 

^W^'---' ■ * /' ; ■. -"^f'llM^ 

l^gphile the present Pennsylvania design for the funfli^^p 
^^fflw iiluca involves approxiately equal statewide^ i^ui^^ 
Ifehyeilsls^^ taxes levied at the istate level an^ taoclS^i^ 

^!|J|cal level, other state?have widely different arrf^^g 
loilthe sharing of isuch costs. According tb 1975 data of tli^^^^^^^ 



g(^n^e^|fbr^^^^^^^ Statistics (USOE) support Jif^ 

j^u|atibh.in other states covers a wide range withl|aj^^S 
«|i|dmg, 92.7% stikte and 7.3% federal in Hawaii,|g^^S 
ml^ni|sc^^ islands. The low^^^^^ 

g^^^l|uppqrl is in New Hampshire where thfe diyisuw^ 
^^^^pS^^federal and 84.6% local. Also, Pennsylvini^^^^ 
^^ilal|le%q boardsa much wider range of discrlltlpM^ 

pdurces than most other states. 



^ania school boards, except 
1|have fiscal' autonomy . 

Ivania design of public 



Philadelphia^ 



educatipKtfund^ 
f tq ciui , equal sharing of state and ^ l(W^i^^^^^ 



^^^|district budgets reflect a total ofm^^p^il^ 
llSransp^rtation, plan^ debt: service: 
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• All school districts, except Scranton ai^jd Pittsburgfhy dfi#!ai 
a fiscal year of July 1 through June 30. These two 
operate on a calendar year, ^^'^^^^ 

• Under the State Constitution, school districts cannot operatid^in 
deficit financing. ^ 

• Local taxes on real estate are levied on individual propeiSt^ 
values generally determined by county assessors. i| 

• The State Tax Equalization Board (STEB) conipute^stateWiitfi 
and district market values solely for subsidy purposes. 




tiom^ tax a 
m Support 




A general background regarding the 
authorization and obligation of the 
state dnd local school boards to 
^ provide a financial base to support 
pv^bUc edv4:ation. Chapters Four and. 
Five contain additioml inforrnation 
on the State Constitution and tax 
support. 

Under Article III B, Section 14 of the |||| 
Constitution,' the General Asseinbly is m^^ 
; (nniaint^iaance and support of a thoroughi an^ 
public schools. The constitutional provisib^ 
. vgection 1 relating to taxation, require that:alii£^ 
throughout the taxing unit. Money raised fori thfeffl 
cannot be used for the support of any sectariiah sc^ 
Article III, Section 15 of the State Constitution. 

School boards taxing powers '''■■■[■:^ MM 

The Legislature has delegated broad generfl^p^^^^Sqfl 
taxation tolocalj)6ards of education under sectij^^ 
",of the School Code. This is further reinfbi^e|;Bi|t 
;£grsLnt of power to school boards in SecUonlpk^ ^mi^^ 
fslSte?s^;public schools. { WKenTreference^^^^ 
^|ffle;to|he School Code, sectioMlib^^ 
^^Igljpae^ropen 
%^^^^fng education^) i7Article?'lXga 
iiii|ion^^lutib 

.^:!f^Tj.SA.s noted in Chapter Two. thef^Grae^ 
iBenfi^lvania. has given to localf schTOlJbo^^ 
miscci^onim|selectmg?the I appropnaMtex^^^ 
^iUlsuDSwmhedocal sharefSfftn^^ 
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J^Ha. In recent years, combined property taxes statew^dellH|^^| 
^i|bout 38% the statewide sii|||prt for publMe^i^ 

Wei support, some federal ^nnd» and other ^^^^p^ 
h/litvied locally > providing abou^ 62% of the remtunilti^ 
l^orttneeded. '■-■'ISSliS? 
Pennsylvania school districts ma\ aot have the broad tax| 
iidiscretion they could have, but they are much better off than most; : 
smother states in the choices available regarding local tax revenue 
^$ources. The sources of revenue for supporting public educauon in ; 
^pKennsylvania are pictured in Exhibit S-A. 
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pXHIBIT 3 A: General Fund Revenue of SchoofI 
ibistricts by Sourcj^ of Funds (1970-71 to 1974-75)* 



3.971-72 
|f 972-7 3 

l'974-75 



Total 



LOCAL 



STATE 



Revenue 


Amount 




Amount 


p 


Amount 


In mtlhons 


In millions 


Percent 


in millions 


Percent 


In millions 


S2.277 


SI. 174 








SIO') 




1 J'>2 




U55 


44.7 


138 


* 2.K1 1 


1.-^7! 


4S.S 


1 .240 


44.1 


201 


* 2,956 


l.SO! 








165" 


},2M 


!,hI5 




1.447 


44.7 


176 



FEDERAL 



' 4.8? 



pf* Source: Our Schools Today, Voi. lb. No, 7, Puljlic Scliool Fifiancjal Statistics Re- 
^*ji|port, 1974-75, Pf,MU5';vt\/cini*J [>(>jrtint'm of ErJutuition 



Section 507 of the School Code under general powers and j| 
i^taxation states: "In order to establish, enlarge, equip, furnish, ' 
l|pperate and maintain any schools or ^d^&p^r^ments herein >{ 
pprovided, or to pay any school indebtedness wnicfr"*fl^v schooL^i | 
^district is required to pay, or to pay any indebtedness thatThay at 
tahyttime hereafter be created by any school district, or to ename it 
Ho carry out any provisions of this act, the board of sc/iool . ^f 
Mirectors in each school district is hereby vested with all the;p| 
piecessary authority and power annually to levy and collect/in the g| 
planner herein provided, the necessary taxes required, in L^;;^ 
Edition to the annual state appropriation, and shall have, and be|||| 
^sted iwith. all necessary power and authority to comply ^yithp^^ 
fVarry out any and all provisions of this act." ^ 

[gxjfcleyies- . 

From this all encompassing authorization, one must prc^e||^ 
^iections 672 and 672.1 of the School Code to obtain furjbH^| 
Itail rcs^ardin^ tax levies and limitations- Section 672 referstipf 

igu^''' 2.3 . y 





gj^„5^J districts of the second, third and fourth clas^i. Phila|il| 
Pittsburgh, which are classified as first class and furslFIT 
^aye separate taxing limitations within the School Co^e! 
^IsiBction also designates the time period for the levy of taxesfo*^ 
lll^llowing fiscal year and states that these classes of 
||i^istricts (all except Philadelphia and Pittsburgh) may levy^, 
^;:iot to exceed 25 mills for school purposes on the 
W0^^^^^-^ taxable real property within the district. 
13; f^. However, Section 672 has been amended to provide;^ 
l^additional Ux on real estate, unlimited in amount, to 
pJllalaries. building rentals, sinffing fund charges corine<M"^ 
|i|l>uilding projects and to pay ff- the amortization ofa'&^m 
||||hgp^ effect of this adcUtional autiiorization 
P^peOing on the real esta^ tax rate whWnlaM 

school purposes under the'ff^^g^^^ 
authorizes that each district may alsojevy^an'^ra 
Jlicapita tax annually in an amount not to exce^l^ij^T^ 
Jpstrict riesi^Jent or inhabitant over 18 years of age!; (Si^^l^i 
^5 of this chapter for additional per capita tax authontpfi 

^S^stricts crossing county lines ■ ■v'#5^ 

Si As a result of school district reorganization. Section 672^11^ 
ll^een added to the School Code to clarify taxing authoritp?|^^ 
Jpi^such reorganized districts cross county lines or cover mdre^tfiS 
: one municipality. Probably the key ^statement in this secli^ 
reads: "The total taxes levied on real estate within the scll^ 
I district in each county shall be subject to the limitation tMatf^ 
I ratio which such total bears to the most recent valuati6n?of fj^ 
f ;iame properties by the State Tax Equalization Board (SSIhM 
^ =;hall be uniform in all of the counties and the school districEsi^lS 
iSadjust its rate of taxation applicable to the portion of tHe^isfi^^ 
ig^^rh county to the extent necessary to achieve such iinilf^^^^ 

p. Section 672:1 further discusses alternative methbds^i 
^obtaining equalized taxes by using market values as deteSmi^^ 
Mi^TEB. In any case, school directors may not exceed aSj^al^ 
Mmpre than 75% of such market values in requiring unifoS^ 
|||yp|o a district that crosses county lines. ¥: f^t^ 

SilsH^^h the rather broad variety of tax sources availalrfe^t ^^ ^ 
d^^^^ is described more fully later^scfr^^^SS 

^tl-^^'i^iderable opportunity to fashion a tax prpgr^irS^^ 
|^<|ol d^ tax ^'^^ou^esl^m^^^ 

^dpuhity. Desjpite these flexible^ in recentlye^l 



[[officials have been hard preii^ to kei^p local ifa^fiv^j^ 

ll^lllirapidly 'iiC^:>^l&^lSi3i 
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m^raVis aod tax duplicates 



SpiljSfectipn' 673 of the/ode requires that the raU^ of .taxa||i 
^ialfproperty fbr any given year shall he fixed at a niill raf^^^^^^ 
^pfeopierty value. The taxing resolution mu5>t also oxpress ih^i||j^ 
liflpf taxation in dollars and cents on each $100 of assessed valuaii|<|n[| 
l^lizxable property , .'i^;!!:;!! 
li: Sections 674 and 676 of t he code cover property subject topte^ 
p|n districts of the second, third and fourth class. Sections 675^^5^ 
|:^iid<677,l require proper city or county officials to providelfoi 
Igfecal school officials — before the first day of April in each yeat^ip 
tax duplicate properly certified which reflects the ' ia^^ 
IfSdjusted valuations of all real estate, personal property/at^S^ll^ 
l^list of ail residents or inhabitants for reference in the levyirig||h 

' :i|lling^ of school taxes. ■ 
g^^fl: , Section 677.1 relates to interint) taxation where constru^^^^ 
|ii not included on the tax duplicate. T|iis section dire|jQ 
assessing authority to provide an updated property v^^^^ 
ischcwyl district and property owner for major iniproyem(||^ 
lafter September 1 of a given .year. These interimJ u^^ 
l^ti^triiction projects are then used for tax bilUn^sibjIth^ 
J®|^rict and are ordinarily referred to as interim 
Snfenm^^^^s are subject to adjustment and final determiiS^I^^^^ 
P^lriice a f^^ market value has been established. i:^^ 
pi/V The tax duplicate, when issued to the tax collc^||p 
piibnstitutes the warrant for the collection of all taxes leviedifSn;^ 
|||atssessed on that duplicate. The normal length of time bfSp^J 
IllSuplicate is one year. However, it remains in force urit^l^^^ 
||5cbmplete settlement of all taxes listed on the duplicate. At tHi^^M 
H'of a given school year any unpaid taxes normally be^^ 
^'^elinquent effective May 1 for all school districts operatini|J|r^ 
Ij^hpirnial fiscal year and are usually turned over to a^Cj^j^i 
i|treasurer for collection. Second, third and fourth class^sch^l 
||l^ricts may use some other means for the coUec<^Mw||^ 
piliriiju^nt property taxes. ' ■■'S'SppI 

The tax duplicate shafl be turned over to the tax coUectbjfeo^ 
l^w^before the first day of July, that is, the^first day ofiiieWy^^m 
^^|resented by the tax duplicate. Section 810 of the Schclg^c^ 
^^Etes that the secretary of the school board will; cpmj|i^^^ 
^j^rjthe amount of school tax due from each taxpiayfer^^^ ^^ 
licate and will certify a copy of this tax duplicat|^||^|ili^h]^ 
^^iand to the tax collector. This prifMiess :shpu|^^ 
eE^hecks and balances, as well as easy recpncU^^ 
^^feiUplicate, for amounts collected and fo'' ^ -^^^y^^ ^^^^ il 
lEmquient taxes at the end of the schoohye2urv^t|^ 
^^^uiies, it is not unusual for school districts an^^^]^^ 
^^gprs to have the tax duplicate and tax bills exfei^^i^^ 
^^^d^ through computer facilities. '^-^M^^ 
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|ld^iable property ' . ; , _-gJ|i 

J Article XXX of the School Co<le. in Section' ^01 thri^U| 
pf Section 3028 of related law, covc^rs in expiicit detail the subject^ 
|:^'Haxation, exemf)tions, limitations, valuations, appeals, aSdW 
y tising of tax ordinances, audits.^penaltres and the sale of tax^^ 
property. These sections aVe too voluminous to completely c<>A^e4; 
: in this publication. However, it is important to know thtf£^e^ 
sections of related law do provide the back]^ound on definition^ 
!;! real estate, including such items as mobile homes/ vacant grfiuM 
v and all real estate which is not exempted by law, such siif^ 
; churches, burial grounds, hospitals, colleges, park Iand,;pu| 
|; "jschool buildings," public libraries, etc. Also, these sections! 
led to many complicated court cases and decisions .which* 
further rif Hne-Q the treatment of manufacturing enterprise^^^ 
||;the triiatment . of machinery, tools dnd . equipment f'^ ; 
|:||jpurposes. \ ' ^ . '. ' '!^y' ^, 

" l?^ Be<?50use of the many appeals. thatrCan occur as a n/si 
t^assessiTient and the yariabir^s of ratib^fvassessment toj/nM^h 
fe?^ue> it is not unreasonable to assume that future legislate 5^ 
^Ireflect a trend' toward the eliniination of assessments, ti' 
fegrelying on ^ark^t values as a base for real estate tax^ 
l^l^lliiegi^ation has been proposed in successive session^ t)fi 
If General Assembly that would eiiminate;^ssessment ratio? ^1 
l^r providing a statewide, uniform method of getting taxable \al 
;J Si^h* action would allow real estate taxe^; to be based on 
f:\ va,lue figures similar to figures provided by the Statr /Eal 
j J^ualization Board, whose valuation is used in determii jug: 
i: school district's aid ratio. Although STEB's market "Value mayjl 
f have a disparity, or lag, of two or three years between the figure^! 
}■ used to compute an aid ratio versus a current year tax duplicate^ 
the taxing base would be similar. ^^^^r- 
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l^iyiational view of property tax 

■Dr. Roger A. Freeman, noted ecqnomist from: Hga^^ 
lllnstitute, Stanford University, addressed .the 1972 ESB^^^^ 
|||||onference in Philadeft)hia about the national and state pj^^|^^ 
|n5jf;taxation- Some of the data he cited were included in i a^^^ 
ilfHat appeared in the September-October 1972 issue of tfi^^^ 

tt|f||rln his address and article Dr. Freeman ^^P^^ts theji^^^ 
™||[ire qi^^ and local tax setting^a^^^psl 

^^pn^tibnal trend of all taxes over several decades (Exhi]^^^ 
riJlfS-C on page 24.) 
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In his remarks, he commented on the probable effect of 
replacing nationrnde the local school property tax. Said Dr. 
Freeman: "But supposing the local school property tax were to be 



EXHIBIT 3-B: The Property Tax in the 
State and Local Tax Picture in 1971 

Collections in 12 months 
ended December 1971 in millions 



Property taxes 


S 54,290 


37% 


Individual Income taxes 


22,775 


15 


General Sales & gross receipts taxes 


30,033 


21 


All other taxes 


39,897 


27 


Total 


$146,995 


100% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Quarterly Summary of State and Local Tax Reve- 
nue/' October-December 1975, March 1976. 



EXHIBIT 3-C: Property Taxes and Other 
Taxes in the United States, 1902 to 1970 







All other 


Property 


Other 


All 






Property 


taxes & 


taxes as 


- Taxes 


Taxes Property taxes 


Fifcal 


Taxes 


Govtl. 


% of all 


and govtl. revenues as a % of natl. 


Ysars 


In millions 


Revenues 


taxes 


As a percentage ^-f GNP tangible wealth 


1902 


S 706 


S 987 


42% 


3.3% ■ 4.7% 


8.0% 


.72% 


1927 


4,730; 


7,461 


39, 


4.9 7.8 


12.7 


1.14 


1940 


4,430 


13,374 


25 


4.7 14.1 


18.8 


1.04 


1950 


7,349 


59,331 


11 


2.7 21.9 


24.6 


.71* 


1960 


1 6,407 


136,6')7 


10 


3.3 27.6 


30.9 


.89 


1970 


34,054 


299,756 


10 


3.6 31.4 


35.0 


.90** 



repealed, how could it be replaced? To the $22 billion a year now 
raised by the local school property tax another $6 to $8 billion 
would have to be added to uplift low-income districts, for an 
annual total of about $30 billion, which is more than all state 
income and sales taxes now produced. This means that state 
income and sales taxes would Have to be doubled, which is 
politically a well-nigh impossible proposition." 



Public tax notice 

Tax resolutions require public notice at least 30 days prior to 
the establishment of such tax. Notice shall be made at least once a 
week for three weeks in a newspaper of general circulation within 
the school district. Once passed, such tax will continue in fonce 
unless repealed or unless the rate of tax is subsequently changed. 
No tax levied for the first time shall go into effect imdl 30 dayV^ 
from the time of the adoption. Within this 30 day period, the right ^ 
of appeal is provided through the county Court of jurisdiction by 
25 or more persons, or by taxpayers representing 25% or more of 
the total valuation of real estate within the school district. Such 
appeals must set forth the basis for objections to the tax. 

Other sources — "Tax Anything Law" 

School districts have tax sources other than real estate from 
vyhich they may obtain funds to support education. Authorization 
for additional taxes was given in Act 511 (1965), the so-called "Tax 
Anything Law". Under this act the General Assembly conferred 
broad taxing powers to second, third and fourth class school 
districts. These additional taxes are covered in Section 3001 of 
related law which authorizes the levying of earned income, 
occupation taxes and per capita or other head taxes. Section 3013 
itemizes the limitations of each of those various taxes. Overall, 
the various levies under Act 511 cannot exceed the product of 12 
rnills times the market value of taxable real property in any given 
fiscal year. In districts of the third and fourth class where 100 or 
more new homes are constructed during the year, the real estate 
transfer tax can be excluded in determining the overall limitations 
of Act 511. 

Whenever two political subdivisions (school district and 
municipality) impose any one of the taxes authorized under Act 
^1, the tax may be divided equally, or as agreed upon by the- i 
li|hool district and municipality, between the subdivisions yvithint^f; 
n^established limitations. However, each is entitled^ conmii^pi^ 
QSMii|l|M chart next :pager^: '-'^^^^ 



Act 511 limitations 
The following is a list of Act 511 taxes and their 
limitations. The few exceptions to these taxes are limited 
to the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and cities of 
the second class. 





Tax 


Limit 


1. 


Per capita/head lax* 




:a. 


(iross receipts tax on wholesalers 


1 mill 


:b. 


Gross receipts of retailers and 
resiauranis 


1 1/2 mills 


}. 


Wages, salaries or other earned 
income 


1% 


4. 


Retail sales of tangible personal 
property 


2% 


5. 


Real estate transfer 


1% 


6. 


Amusement tax 


10% 


7a. 


Occupatitw^ax - not using millage 
or percenhige 


SIO 


7b. 


Occupation tax — millage 


Unlimited 


8. 


Occupational privilege tax 


SIO 



*Seel2lso page 25 fur additional per capita tax authority. 



Tax payments 

Certain options are provided for the payment of taxes 
imposed by any taxing district under sections 3038 and 3039 of the; | 
related laws section of the code. Discounts are provided on tiaxesv | 
imposed by a taxing district at the rate of 2% annually so lonpaarj | 
the entire amount is paid within two months of the tax notice 

Also, any taxing districts, either by ordinance or resoMitej^^ 
may allow for the payment of taxes in not more .thi^^gu^ 
installments. The taxing district sets the number o§mst£^ecybsg 
andf dates when the various installments becomlekc^ * 
i/l3elirt(juent. Act 118, passed in 1975, allows for wri0^ 
l^^M^Ts regarding delinquent taxes of 3&^y^^ , 
iabatenieh t or discount is allowed on taxes paidvonlinstidlm^ 
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State fiscal control 

This chapter has dealt with the legal background that 
provides authorization to school boards for the levying of taxes. 
The state has also made provisions for the control of school 
financial operations by requiring local districts to prepare annual 
budgets and to submit annual reports through the auditor 
general's office which performs state audits. Such controls are. 
provided for effective use of public funds and to ensure against ' 
misuse, mismanagement and misdirection in the expenditure of 
funds. The General Assembly has also established fiscal controls 
on indebtedness, tax rates and what and whom may be taxed. 
State agencies have established procedures for accountings^ 
budgeting, audits and various financial statements. Both statutes 
and regulations govern the investment of funds, the accumulation 
of funds and restraints on expenditures for capital improvements. 

Summary 

• Under the Pennsylvania Constitution, the General Assembly is 
responsible for the maintenance and support of public 
education. 

• Further, the State Constitution determines that local school 
districts are units of local government and thus are not branches 
of state governnient. 

• The Legislature in turn has delegated broad general powers of 
taxairjon to local school boards. 

• Property taxes statewide yield about 38% of the total support 
for public education in Pennsylvania, tv 

• Other state level support (such as safles taxes), some federal 
funds and oth^r forms of locally levicg taxes provide about 62% 
of the remainmg support of public education. 

• Act 511 conferred broad taxing powers to local school districts 
and provided other tax resources besidesxeal estate to support 
education. 

• The various levies under Act 511 cannot exceed the product of 
12 mills times the market value of taxable real property in any 
given fiscal year. 

• The state also provides for the control of school financial 
operations by requiring the preparation and submission of 
annual reports and budgets and the performance of state audits 
through the auditor general's office. 




Chapter Four 



State taxes 

supporting public education 

Pennsylvania utilizes a wide variety 
of tax sources at the state level 
which contribute to the state's 
share of public education costs. 



Primary sources 

PubUc schools receive funds from three primary sources — 
federal, state and local government. State revenue sources are 
reflected m taxes on corporations, consumption taxes (sales tax 
for education), an income tax, inheritance tax and real estate 
transfer taxes. All of these coUections contribute to the state 
general fund. Some school programs are also supported out of 
dedicated taxes imposed at the state level. 

Corporation taxes 

Corporation taxes are composed of different type levies and • 
represent approximately 30«>A of the state's general fund income 
The major producer of revenue is the corporate net income tax at 
a rate of 9.5%, one of the higher rates in the natidn. AhbtheiL^ 
ni^jor revenue producer is the capital stock-franchise tM. m^^^^i^^ 
* iSJ"*®** °° °f •^^Pital stock at the rate of 10 ^1 

mills. These two taxes represent the major general fund revenues 1 
irom corporations. • 1$ 

Bwiks and insurance companies are exempt from the 
; net income and capital stock taxes. Instead, banks pay : 

g«EPi5P^:on the stated value of each share of stock, and iiSffil^i^a 
^^mwues pay 2% on the gross premiums coUwted; , TiSiScf 
^^ghhUes (elertnc, gas, telephone, TaM^:,mj^r 
^^B^ °l?l«=.r ^ and the^capi^ai 
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a State Public Utility Property tax which is levied on the taxable 
value of real estate owned by the utility. This revenue is paid to 
the state, but is prorated to local taxing units, both municipalities 
and school districts, in accordance with Act 66 of 1970. 

Consumption taxes (Sales tax for education) » 

The principal tax on consumers is the state sales tax. This 
tax, currently at the rate of 6%, is levied on practically all 
consumer gdods, except consummable foods and dothing. 

The tax was originally passed in 1953 at 1% (earmarked for 
education); raised to 3% in 1955; juniped twice in 1959 to 372%, 
then 4%: went to 5% in 1963; and finally reached its present level ' 
of 6% in 1967. Since its enactment, the receipts have been used for 
other state purposes besides education. Other consummable 
taxes are levied on cigarettes, one of the highest in the nation, and 
alcoholic beverages. 

Personal income tax 

This tax is levied on wages and salaries, net profits, rents, 
royalties, dividends, interest, income from disposition of 
property, estates and trusts. The current rate is 2% and 
represents approximately one-third of the total state general fund 
revenue. 

Inheritance and real estate transfer taxes 

The inheritance tax and real estate transfer tax represent 
major sources of income, however, not in the same relationship as 
the corporate taxes, the sales tax and the income tax. Together, 
these two taxes represent approximately 5% of total state 
revenues. J 

Motor license fund 

In addition to the general fund revenue taxes referred to 
above, school dif^tricts receive from the motor license fund monies 
to support driv<»r education programs. Every school district that 
offers the standard driver education program, established under 
the Department of Education, receives $35 for each student who 
completes the high school program. This authorization is 
contained in Section 2504.1 of the School Code. 

Cigarette tax supports nonpublic schools 

In 1972 the General Assembly passed acts 194 and 195 to 



istered through the various intermediate units that receive funds 
from the state and are charged to allocate them to the nonpublic 
etementary and secondary schools within their unit. Funds to 
support the nonpublic schools services comes from an increase in 
the cigarette tax passed at the time those services were 
authorized by law. Also, the United States Supreme Court ruled 
in 1975 that only the provisions of Act 195 dealing with textbooks 
were constitutional. 

^STEB and taxing authority 

\ No writing on the state taxing authority would be complete 
without some reference made to the function of the State Tax 
Equalization Board (STEB) and its relationship to school 
subsidies. 

As stated previously, the State Constitution places "the 
maintenance and support of a thorough and efficient system of 
public schools" with the General As^mbly. Since the original 
passage of the Public School Act in 1834, the state has wrestled 
with the problem of how to equalize its support of public 
education. Many, many laws have been passed, with later ' 
amendments, designed to meet the particular challenges of a 
given period. Input from th©.*est known names in educational 
philosophy and finance (mentioned in Chapter One) was received. 

Recognizing the need for some type of equalization factor 
which would reflect a greater contribution to the poorer school i 
districts and lesser aid to more wealthy districts, the General 
Assembly established the State Tax Equalization Board by Act 
447 (1947). (See Section 2851 of the School Code.) It shouldvbe I 
noted that real estate taxes in years prior to this action were the i1 
major, and often the sole, source of income. STEB was established i 
to provide a reliable state base from which state subsidy ^ 
payments could be determined. Its function is: 'To convert ^ 
aggregate tax assessments in each school district which are I 
determined by statewide dissimilar procedures into aggregate 
market values based on statewide uniform procedures.*' 

Since its original inception, STEB's responsibilities have | 
been broadened to include: (1) determining maricet value I 
relationships for aid to local libraries; (2) determining limitations ^ 
on real estate taxes in school districts located in more than one 
county: (3) determining tax limitations in financing commum'ty^^^^ 
colleges: and (4) establishing overall limitations of tax revenues I 
under the "Tax Anything Law" (Act 511 taxes).. Igf. 

STEB is also responsible for developing aggregate market 
values through the use of *'assessment-sales ratio st^ 
g^Property value figures are obtained from county b^^^^ 
^^^^^^^ sales of property. Eliminated^ifnlffl " 
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; I cUita are sales of tax-exempt properties and transfers of prcpeVty | 
at prices that are obviously not market value prices. Examples of ^ 
the latter would be so-called **father-son*' transactions, where title 
to property is passed at a nominal price, or where title may be 
passed from an owner to a nonprofit organization (not necessarily 
tax-exempt) at a price considered nominal compared to the actual 
niiarket value of the property. 

STEB takes these monthly sales data and compares the 
actual sales price of the normal transactions with the true value at 
which the property is listed by the county assessor. These data 
are accumulated over a period of five years for each county and for 
each school district within that county. Based upon these 
transactions — the actual sales price of properties that are sold in 
a given county and school district — STEB determines the 
relationship of the aggregate sales price to the aggregate market 
value for the properties that have been sold during the past two to 
five years, depending upon the date of the last assessment. The 
true market values for all taxable properties within given school 
districts, and counties, are then adjusted upward, or downward, 
depending upon the effect of this determination. This is done each 
^Modd year and becomes the new STEB market value base upon 
which state subsidy will be based. 

' It should be noted that this determination of statewide true 
market values by STEB has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
amount of money that will be made available statewide for 
subsidy purposes. This latter determination is made by the 
General Assembly through its appropriations process and by 
state administrative agencies based upon other considerations. 
However, should the change in true market value in a given school 
district exceed, or be less than, the statewide increase or decrease 
of the aggregate of all taxable properties in the state, then the 
ratio of market value of that district to the statewide market value 
will change. This change would then produce either a larger share 
(if the percentage ratio has decreased) or a smaller share (if the 
percentage ratio has increased) of the total statewide dollars 
available for subsidy purposes. 

STEB furnishes its market value figures to the Department 
of Education each year. These data are used to compute the 
annual aid ratio for each school district. It is important to note, 
I igfor example, that an aid ratio computed in the 1975-76 school year, 
&|tO be applied against reimbursements payable in 1976-77,18 based 
Ifiin a market value figure provided by STEB for the yearl974: If a = 
K^rtjcular school district has reason to question STEB*s niaike^^^^ 
^^^^Ifiguresr hearings of both an informal and fbrmal nature!cai|| 
*i^[i|in wy apped ■ ^ 



Pennsylvania State Tax System 



■n, , . , (Asof July 1,19761 

mis clijft 1^ taken irom Jjij ImislicJ by ihe Pennsyimiia f hamber ofCommeice and the Pennsylvania Departnient of 
Revenue, Tlie yiddi iliow m< tor the year enJiiig June JO, m. and are shown to give relative importance to state 
lax incomes. 



SUBJECT OF TAX AND CITATION 
INCLUDING 
PURDON'S PA. STATUTES ill 


MEASURE OF TAX ^ 


RATE OF TAX 


YIELDS 
119721 


Bl'SiNESSTAXI3(2} 








General 








Foreign Corporation Em 
AciNo.2ot|9]l 
Act No. 105 of 1971 
(72PiJ00ltog006) 


DechiedunransiiiutionalbyPenna. 
Supicmc Court 


One-third of Wf/f value. 
(10) ^ 


S 3,318,968 


Corporate Loans (3) 
Aa of 1935. P. L. 414 
Actsofl963,P.L299,9l3 
(72P^J25M0) 


Nominal value of all bonds and other evi- 
dcncen of indcbtdness held by residenb 
of Penna. and issued awuititd or on 

which interest is paid by any domestic 
buaness corporation or a foreign corpora- 
tion with a resident fiscal officer. 


4 Mills. 

i 


3,364,841 


Capital Stock -Doflieiiic 
Acts No. 2, 93 and 105 of 1971 
Act.ofl970,P.L180 
Act No. 142 of 1971 
(72P,SJ893,3385and 7601 lo 
7606). 


Actual value of whole capital stock. Appor- 
tionment based on rtlcvant apportion- 
ment factors for corporate net income 
tax. 


10 Mills. ^ 


119,872,935(12) 


Franchise -Foreign 
iOtirSameasabove, 






89,537,810(12), 



CorponleNetlflooine 

ActofimP.UJO 
Act N«, 142 of 1971 
(?2PA33!5Md 7401 to 7412) 


Taxable income as reported on Federal 

fpfurfl l^nanti' hacicl if ill l^iici> 

nes done in Penna.;if not, income 
apportioned on ratio of real and tangible 
personal property, payroll and sales. 


m 


475,743,911(12) 


CbipoMiogliiooiitt 
Acts No.193 and 103 of 1971 
ActofimP.L.180 
Act No, 142 of 1971 

(72 f.S, 3385 lad 7501 to 7506) 


Taxable income as reported on Federal 

return (ttmrate rehirii hack^ pvrmt 

income subject to Corp. Net Income Tax 
(above); Apportionment factors same as 
for Corporate Net Income Tax. 


m 


4,261,085(12) 


IIiKiiipl'>yiiiiiitCoig|itiiiitioii 
AciofI)«c.5,193«(1937P.L 

pi] 

AclNo,108ofl9?l 


First of wages paid to each 
employee during calendar year by 
employers ofone Or more employees. 


0.3% to 4«0J, based upon 
experience rating, assess 
meiit for common costs 
andempbyer'sreserve 
account, 


190,578,598 


Spemi 








litlities'Gioss Receipts 

AftsNo hiid93ofl97l 

Actofl970,P.L,180 
Actffo,142ofl9?l 
(72Pi 3385and8101) 


Intrastate poss receipts of utilities taxed, 


45 Mills. 


171,516,520(1!) 


hthlicUtilitvPlODtftv 
Ad No. « of 1910 
Acl No. 213 of 1910 


Taxable value of utility rcaltv 

* 


30 Mills. (II) 


32,307,253 


MWithCipimStock 

ActNo.2flfl9Jl 

{ntmmi) 


Actual value of each share of capital stock 
of state and national banks and savings 
institutions. 


15 Hj, 


32,906,557 ' 

4 



MtMtittioiis 
(BanbetcfiMCapitalSiock) 

w 

ActoflW,P.L» 
ActNo.l79oft%9iiiidActNo. 
142 of mi 

ill A ft lAA/ 1 A lAO/ / J 

(?2Pi.l98Utol9«6iaflil 
3385) 


iNet incoott dcKmiDeil in mtim lith 
ampldpnKiptooficcoiiiiiiiit. 


11.51 


10,8113^ a2i 


* 






Tide IiumnceiiKt Trust Conpiay 
Stock 

ActNa2ofl971 
(72Pi780l) 


Actiulvik of eidislait of capital stock. 
(7) 


ISMills. 


12,729,453 






Gi08 PRnnun) Tix on limce 
AdsN(i.2nil IDS 0(1971 

Actofimriiso 

ActN<ll42ofl!)n 
{;2Fi.338Siiil79(llto79IH| 


Oross prenuiutis itoin Dtim done in 
Fenni 


1% 


74,367,939(12) 


SALESilNDllSETAX 
liinaOCCll?ANCYTAX(S) 

Acts No. 2,93 lullllS of 1971 

Actlb6iofl972 

(72F5.7201to7277) 


a, Purd^piiceofeacbjakattetail 

b, Purduseptjce of tailzie personal 
property and jtfvicesiised in 

c Aioontofrcntforoccupancyi^rooni 
or rooms, as defined. 


Sales and Use: 6% on each 
dok 

Hotel Occupancy 


9W15 


ffiXSONALINCOIIIETAX 


* 






ActMo^93ofl97l 
Act No. (i of 1972 
(72Pi7301to7360) 


Classes of tei 







WOR VEHICLE AiND 
FlHSm 

RegisttitjonFetj 

Act of iW, a 58 



115 PI 701 to 131) 

GiosRecejpis OA Motor Caitiers 
Aclofl93l,P.L6M 
Atlofl959,P.LIW8 
(J2Pi2l83lo2191| 

Liquid Fuels 

Ac!ofini,P,LI« 
ActNo.(i?ofl9]i 

i?3Pi26lhto:611/) 

FuelU«Ii\ 

Actofl952,P.L19t5 
AilNo.^Sfl[l9?2 

iM(Vv'CarrierjRoiITw(6) 
* All of 1964, P. L 7 
(?3Pi261?.lio26nj 

Motor Fuels, Interstate Bus Compact 
Actofl9j3,P.Lffl 
(l2?i.26IUto26l6J) 



OMR EXCISES 

Malt or Brewed Beveqes 
Act of 1933, P. L 284 
Actofl965,p,LM 

WFA 103 torn) 



Ps^^n^cr ciiri anil m traiuit \im ^ flat 
ftu Other vdiicb'i^tiglil, wits or 
ieating capacity, 

tarea'ipt5;aloc3tiOflsforiiitt^tate 
operations are madc'on mileage basis. 



(ialloiis of liquid fuel sold, U!£d or delivered 
Mislnbuiors within state, 



(lallons of fuels except "liquid fuils" as 

defined above, used in aircraft or in 

vehicles on public hjgliways (chiefly dicsel 
fuel). 

Gallons of niotor fuel used by motor 
carriers in operations on highways within 
thcState. 

Galons of motor fuel used by buses in 
operation on hi^ways in the State, (i) 



Volume of malt beverages manufactured 
•and sold for use in Pennsylvania or 
' imported. 



Motorcycles -112; passes 
get cats 'S24;station 
wagons -$24:others 
vary -see next page, 

SMiUs. 



9( per gallon, motor 
vehicles. 

1& per gallon, piston 
aiioafc 

1( per gallon jet aircraft 
Same as above. 



169J23;42ll3) 



545,931 



9t per galon. Credit 
allowed for tax paid on 
motor fuels purchased in 
Pennsylvania. 

9t per galon. Credit 
alowedfortaxpaidon 
motor fuels purchased in 
Pemisylvania. 



2/3t per half pint; it per 
pint; $2.48 per barrel 



396,141,911 



report! 



;;441,0}6 



wan 



SpiritiHHs and Vinous Lktuois 
Aclso(1933(Spei.Se&.)P.L]8, 
91 

(4? PA 745 to 767) 



Uiaor Store Sales 

Act of 1936, P. L 13 
Act413ofl%7 
(47PiJ94to796) 

\ Cjuettts 

V5ciN(i.I?8ofl970 
(72 Pi 3168) 

Realty Tnnsfer 

Act of 1951, P,L 1742 
Act of 1963, P. L 1122,1385 
(72P13283to3292) 



INHERITANCE &ESTA1I 

Actofl96l.P.L373 
Act No. 15 of 1971 
(72PA2485-101to248M201) 



HISCELLANEOUS TAXES 

h(Mvtiiel|Hanie8 Racing) 
Mori959.lL1978 




Voluint; of Med spirits, rtxtilkd spirits 
or wiiie$ produced, manufactured, 
distilld, recnfied or compounded in Stale 
ani! wididrawn fron) bond or prepared for 
sak or use;aJso volume of imports sold 
insute,(9) 

Net price of all liquors sold by the Fenrn, 
Liquor Control Board. 



Volume of sales, but tax is conclusively 
presumed to be a levy on the consumer. 

Value of property represented by deed, 
instrunjent or writing 



Inhentance: value of property less spedfied 



Estate: Same as under Federal law. bdudes 
survivorship in joint tenancy. 



Admission price;amountwagere(i;amount 
ofbreak^ 



$1 pet proof gallon on dis- 
tilled spirits; 30i pet 
proof ^on on lectifled 
spirits ($U0 00 im- 
ports);!^ per unit of 
proof per wine gallon on 
wines. 
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1% of value. 



Iniietitance;6%0QdiTect 
beits; 15% on collateral 



Estate: Difference between 



aedit allowed tuider 
Federal Estate Tax. 



5t of admission price, 
5i% of amount wagetei 




71,433,122 



W50 



Actofl967,P.L70? 
Act No. 86 of 1970 
(l5Fi265lto26?5) 

U^Ooctiinrats 

Act of 1830, P. L 272 
Ad of 194], P. L 915 
(?2Pi. 3171 lo 3191) 



(»Ke;ainoitnt«a£eted;ao)Oiuit 



Flat rate on recording of deeds and 

mortgagt^jssuanw of attain official 
•'ntii,cii:. 



15}0fadniiuiQDpti(t 
4)i%ofsincQflt«agttd, 
50% of breakage. 

Priacipa)c%es:For 
moiigages, deeds -50t; 
for writs, etc -25i. 



i 



iiiirtii»»*to».ii«woiW(iiww»(wwi(, 

% t« (fl (eac OHO wwjiicni ol 110 («r Iwd* iMTte 
!li iM« OB »«t fMplJ. « ISlMl ttW M. (tin 1^ 



, WlttSWM)Oim«lll|r|WMOM|olci|litll. 
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;f !• :Gbr|^ taxes represent about 30% of the state's g08^^ 
fund income. 



• Two taxes — corporate net income and capital stock^fr'aifc^ 
— are the major general fund revenues from corpim^S^ 

K'C 'The major tax on consumers is the 6% state Balesi^ ^^^^ ffi 
enacted in 1953 and earmarked as .\ sp^^ji^ ^^pa 
education. Since then it has been used for otfieiista^^ 

v-ij^ Another major levy is the personal ihcome ^^^tti^fei^^^ 
j about one-thirdi of the total general fimd. ^rii^ 
J; and the state's first income tax was passed in 

hmn 1972^ the Legislature passed acts 194 and ig^J^jlii 
^ J certam financial support of nonpubhc schools andtadmuu sC^ cB 
:if^:^thr6ug;h the'29 mtermedi • ■i-;;!^^! 

^^•^The State Tax Equalization Board (STEB) was estaSu^ ^Mi 
I 1947* to provide reliable state data, based PnlfiJe^S^^^^ 
price of properties, from which to distnbute sl;at^ 

• STEB's dej:ermination of statewide true ^^rket ^^^^^ 
nothing to do with the amount of money that will^l^^^^M 
available statewide for subsidy purposes. The latter del^^^ 
nationis made by the General Assembly. 

• STEB furnishes its market value figures to the Departmenttojl 
Education each year. These data are used to compute the annu^ 
aid ratio for each school district. 
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fundtng 



Education is fundqm a local 

arid state resjH>T^^ 
until the 20th , cekturTl that the 
federal govemmimtbeg^ a 
major role in Ajn^^ 

<mg^^ Tpf06se md growth of 
fedejv^ 



j^^jM&z. ed\iC9iion in the United States is al^cbmhmg^g 
|||||jM|rasib^^ a state function, but over the| ^^!^ BSS!a 
llSSpix^ijSSSea^ it was notj^miulM^^^Bl 



^^^jia;local levels whenever it felt that the welfare bSm%^^ 
^^^y needed increased services or during times of intefnaS^^ 
l^^s or national emergency. 



^jraeral imp^c^t funds 
HjlDuring World War 



'^iM 

becainil 



^oj^edim vocational edu^^^ The SmithTHiJpeslS^#^^^ 
iiM917, began a federal support prograni for 



pat 



continues today and was later supplSmeiSll^pi^^^ 
^fee-Deen Act (1936). (Sections 2m 
^ussihpth of these acts.) The SmithTHughes;!A!^t|y^^^ 
si^ifipintx^^ it extended the study of agriciiltu^^^^ 

^ipnics an^ industrial^ubjects to thd se8c^^ 



^^^^^ War II, the federal govSraSi^n^^^^^ 
^^|pa|in-;the;';problems/att 

^^jgpl^ri^ and other fted^ra|iirti\aS^^^^^ 

"^iliit^; tw^ 

incelTOl 



mm^^^^^^-'^''^'- ^'^^ ^^ delsignated to^proyidglp^ -^s-^bbm 
^piror'distncts suffering financial difficulties WaS^^ 
^^pgts caused by federal activities. Usuiedly thJis imp^E^^^ 
^^^tof a large number of children ©trolling in a 
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Summary 

' SSL?. ^ ^^^^^f ^ ^''•^ government may 

participate in educational decision-making at the state level 
!ni*? instances, even at local levels when federal funds 
auocated for special purposes are spent. 

' S'fr^^r^'"^.r5"^'' I- '*5^tion 8) of the United 

btates a)nstitution - though a subje,;t for much debate - has 
provided the legal route for various federal legislative acts 

• The Seminaipr Actof 1802. oneof the first federal laws, provided 

acts SfiKnH S»'^^Krl'"?^**^.*° MorriU 
fin^nli!? tabhshed land grant coUeges and direct 

financial grants to all the states. 

' Iifi!"'*V^"^''^*-^*=V P^**^*^ 1917. began a federal support 
program for vocational education that continues today. 

' Sri!?^' Tr'*^ \V the federal government became 
involved m the problems attendant to enlarged and Vapidly 
growmg mihtary installations and other federal activitfes. 

' ^r'H ''"^^ °i SP"tnik m 1957. the tensions 

Of the Cold War. and threatened national security, there was 
renewed federal mterest in education. 

' « liJf Defense Education Act of 1958 (NDEA — PL 
85-864) was designed to .improve the teaching of science,' 
mathematics and frreign languages at aU school levels. Later, 
funds from this source were expanded to apply to other subject 
areas. 

;Most federal monies are channeled from the federal government 

4^J^- .^^^ 'u^1f*l^^;* J''^ secretary of education makes 
application on behalf of the state. 



Some exceptions allow the local school district to apply directly 
to the federal government or a fede^ agency for individual 
grants. 

The purpose of much federal funding has been to stimulate 
education and/or provide research studies in the educational 
field with no intent for ongoing funding arrangements. 



However, the (;enera! Assembly passed Act 1 17 i)r 1*^76 that calls for 
the Slate leidilature t»> review and approve federal money before fur- 
ther^distribution to li»ea! units of governinem. 



Chapter Six 



State subsidies 
for pubiic education 

Pennsylvania's system of public 
education support relies on a state 
subsidy system which assures a 
minhnum level of financial support to 
local school districts. 



m 



Subsidy basis 1 

To understand the basis for state subsidy payments to local 
districts, one should first understand the philos^hy that 
underlies Pennsylvania's plan for financing public education. The 
legal basis for this financing has been referred to in previous 
clmpters as Article in. Section 14 of the Constitution which holds 
the General Assembly responsible for the maintenance imd 
financial support of public education. 

Philosophy of Pennsylvania foun^ion program 

State subsidy systentis that support public education are !^ 
generally termed ''foundation programs^. This term implfestfiat^ 
minimum level of support, and a minimum program" ^ some 
nature, is assured. Pennsylvania has a foundation program wluch; 
includes the foUowing philosophies: 

• A minimum level of education should be established for all 
children. 

• A partnership responsibility exists between the state and 
local school districts to financially support education. 

• Local school districts should be required to tax themselves^ 
at a reasonable level. '■■■[■■/'^.^i^iM 

• Local school districts should pay the difference-betwe 




• The state pro-am siuiuld not be restrictive, allowing local 
districts to exce^ mininiums if they wish to tax 
. additionally for ajlQitional education programs. 
* * The cost of instruction statewide should be borne e<)uallv 
by state level resources and local resources. Thus, state 
taxes should support one-hali of the cost of instruction and 
local taxes should support the other half. 

The foundation program implies clearly that the state will 
guarantee a minimum education program in conjunction with, or 
in partnership with, local districts. However, it was also 
recognized that fiscal support should have some relationship to 
the individual district's ability to pay. The Uetermination of this 
relationship occurs through the market^ value of property 
established by the State Tax Equalization Board. 

At this juncture it may be helpful to give some better insight 
int6 the significance of property market Vi^lues as they relate to 
stste and local support of public education. It has already been 
mentioned that property taxes, levied at the local school district 
level, support approximately 38% statewide of the cost of public 
education. This leaves 62% statewide to be borne out of other tax 
sources. Federal subsidies, defrayed out of federal faxes, support 
some 7% of statewide costs. The remaining 55% of statewide 
costs is supported by Act 511 taxes levied at the local school 
district level and other taxes levied at the state level as described 
in Chapter P'our (Exhibit 4-A). Exhibit 6-A depicts iii a summary 
form how these taxes art? apportioned. 
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Pennsylvania taxpayers in 1975 bore a per capita taxlBi^jErr 
for state and local taxes combined of $640.52. This \^a^|p 
less tfian the United States average per capita taxjiiB^^^ 
state and local taxes of $665.60. Based on data develo^|^w™ 
federal Advisory Commission on IntergovernmenfaJipe^^^l 
(ACIR), Pennsylvania taxpayers enjoyed the lowest pel^^w^ 
tax burden for state and local government purposes am^m 
five mideast states which are made up of New YorkVNevvfj^^ 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. Pennsylvainf^^S^ 
capita tax burden of $640.52 compared with Ne w; YorMlifig^ 
$1,008.79 and Ne,w Jersey's next lowest (to FennsylviSm^ 
$7154.07. These comparisons are shown in Exhibit 6-B. vfr 



EXHIBIT 6-B: Per Capita State-Local Tax Revenue 
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State and Region 



Per Capita Tax Revenue 
1975i 



1953 



Percent 
Increase 



United States^ S6u5.60 SI32.07 404.0 




New England 

Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 

Mideast 
New York 
New Jersey - . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 

Great Lakes 

Michigan 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
sWisj;onsin 



715,37 
641.36 
503.30 
688.75 
/86.05 
64 ".90 
687.92 

823.46 
1,008.79 
714.07 
640.52 
734.54 
739.85 

657.51 

656.55 
541.02 
621.28 
755.1 1 
737.14 



151.05 

128.28 
127.67 
136.90 
167.11 
129.92 
141.27 

149.81 
184.52 
141.60 
113.32 
100.05 
120.91 

133.46 

146,04 
114.01 
129.82 
135.27 
155.82 



373.6 
400.0 
294.2 
403.1 

398.7 
387.0 

449.7 

446.7 
404.3 
465.3 
634.2 
511.9 

392.7 
349.6 
374.5 
378.6 
458.2 
373.1 



State Porcent Relatea^l^ 
Average |U^;:?^^^| 



1C75 



100.0 



_ •Source: Significant Features of Fiscal Federatism 1976 Edition , Advisor 
^""^§^.^,9%^^^ Intergovarnmental Re|ations/ Washlngton, D.C., June 1 976 " ' 
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113.4 

139.7 
107.2 
85.8 
75.8 
91.5 

101.1 

110.6 
86.3 
98.3 
'102.4 
118.0 



"States base their foundation programs on a variety of 
measures. In some states, such as Maine, Maryland and Iowa, flat ^ 
lljirf^gTants of a specified amount are made by the state for each||! 
5B|)ilc5in other states, such as Alabama and Mississippi, the stateS 
■^undation grant is based on a specified dollar amount for each 
IfiGhing unit. In still other states, such as Kentucky and 
*|innesota, state grants are based upon weighted pupils. Under 
uch an arrangement, various weighting may be given to 
leleVnentary pupils, secondary pupils, and other categories of 

i| Prior to the enactment of Act 96 in 1968 Pennsylvania based i 
|its subsidy payments by the state on teaching units at the local 
Under this procedure. 3.5 elementary students were 
If ij^idered a teiaching unit for subsidy purposes and 22 secondary.-. 
^Udehts were a teaching unit. ' ^ J;:- 

^ith the enactment of Act 96 the subsidy base was shifted sov 
^t subsidy would now be determined on a weighted pupil basis;|| 
hu^, in the current subsidy formula one finds the market value^^^ 
"" f^^J^ty behind each weighted pupil as being the basis id]|^: 
pp^iriining state, siibsidy payments, |§ 
The determining relationship then is t^o aggregate market||; 
e of the state per weighted average daily membershipl^ 
pyADM) versus the local district's market value per weighted ; 
leverage daily membership. The WADM is arrived at in the 
Ip'following manner: 

A. Kindergarten — half day 

B. Kindergarten — full day 

C. Elementary 

D. Secondary 

In order for a district to ariy^ at its total WADM, the district: 
required to compute from/its attendance records the total 
furfiber of children in woighteoaverage daily membership basejcj 
y\\ie designated values abovX^Under current law the state'si^ 
^ntribution is based upon a maximum of $750 for instructiona,ls; 
"^ense per WADM. Thus, instructional costs above $750 are| 
"^'"i^Im, entirely by local funds. In calculating a disStric||si 
lament, the district is paid $750, or the actual instruc^^ 
yjl^^. yvhichever is less, per student times the WADM times ' 
IfjStict'^^ ratio. The formula used to compute the aM ratia 
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As designed, the Pennsylvania subsidy system may be*":- 
, termed a variable percentage equalizing formula that is inteV^leili;! 
■ to provide more funds to poor districts than to rich districts. It;J|l^p|^ 
:r -prbven to be one of the more realistic state foundation progTiai^^ 
within the. United States. * T : 

Under this plan, the real property wealth of the school f :| 
district is determined by the true market value of property behiiid^ 51 
each pupiKor WADM) as,calculated 6y STEB. Wealthy, distru^^ 
are guaranteed a minimum subsidy of 10% (0.10) for 
instructional ( 
Poor districts I 

cost per WADM, or 100% of $750, whichever is less. (Note; A^c¥fp^ 
.125 of 1974 changed this maximum- It was formerly 90% 'of f 
instructionaj cost.) Additional subsidies are available to di.scncfe 
/ that qualify for density or sparsity factors as well as for povertyi: 
'^.subsidies. • ; V"'\:iJil., 

; ' The aid ratio formula is intended to reflect a state portS:^^^ 
{:one-half the total statewide costs of instruction. As enrollmW*' 
. change, or as the market value changes, in any given districtj|l 
aid? ratio will change thereby affecting the amount of fur 
received from the state. ^-.^ 



1 cost per WADM. or 10% of $750, whiche^yer is le^f^ 
s may receive as much as 100% of actual instructionaI|||| 



iii 



Other sources of state financial support 

In addition to the basic foundation program, the stated 
provides additional funds in increasing numbers for '^J 
purposes. These funds are referred to as general purpose, specials 
purpose, flat grants and equalizing grants. Examples of thesej.1 
various allocations of funds would be as follows: 

1. Poverty payments — flat grant (general use). 

2. Basic subsidy — equalizing grant (general purpose). 

3. Density-Sparsity — equalizing grant in excess of basia 
subsidy. 

4. School construction — equalizing grant (special purpose) i 

5. Transportation — equalizing grant (special purpose), 

6. Homebound instruction — equalizing grant (special . 
purpose). 

7. Driver education — flat grant (special purpose). 
' ; 8. Special education — flat grant (special purpose). 
|5;r 9.1 Health services^— flat grant (special purpose). 
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Subsidies based on verified dat 

In order to more clearly illustrate procedures for stat|^ 
reimbursement in the major Kref»s, each type of reimbur3eme|ntj| 
must be examined individ^jni'^. The following UlustratiqiilS 
provide a brief explanation and the njethod of eonaputation >yJiiS 
applying for state aid. Obviously^ each type of subsidy reqtii^|[j 
the submission of information from a local district to the stated :i| 
These data take the form of annual financial reports and balante^ 
sheets, attendance data and the subgriission of individual reqiiejlt^a 
in many of the flat grant areas where preapproval, of one typefpi^ 
another, may be required. Exan^les are special educatidiipfi 
budgets, transportation preapproval of bus driving rates, tuitiorM 
computations, etc. S 

Basic subsidy '^A 
As stated previously, the State liegislature has establisheid^^a 
f reimbursement base of $750 per pupil for instructional expen^f 
This figure, multiplied by the district's aid ratio, provides a siimftSS 
be multiplied by the WADM. Example: 

$750.00 X ,5500 (aid ratio) = $412.50 J 

u $412.50 X .7500 (WADM) = $3,093,750 (gross base subsidy -vi| 
r, for instructional purposes) 

If a district has such wealth that it is classified^ receivirij|^| 
the minimum subsidy, its aid ratio is .10 and tlig means theS:! 
district would receive' 10% of the $750 times the WADM of the:\!^ 
I % ■ cJistrict . - ■ 

If the school district's instructional expense per WADM||i 
exceeds the $750 legislative base, the subsidy is computed on th|p^ 
maximum subsidy base. Keep in mind this is not per pupil c6st];C 
|, but is weighted membership (not attendance) cost, . / 

I \ - If the district's instructional cost per WADM is less than the„ 
V ;$750 reimbursable maximum, the district s aid ratio is applied!^ 
I' that lesser amount. The effect of this is to require Jocal^scff^ 
||-^':districts to support out of local tax sources any 

instructional cost beyond the maximum subsidy base pr|)^\^e^ 
launder current law. It should be noted that the current stale|^^ 
J^actual instructional expense per WADM, as ^eternain^dl 
;:%rt^ied by the Department of Education for the schcNolf 
^^'^^1974;75, was $948.07 as this publication was prepare|i1| 
""^ns that the average school district in Pennsylvahi^^^ 
91J5|76 school year was supporting out of local tax sbu^^ 
Jfference between $948,07 and $750: No general suB^^ 
^sCructional costs' was being provided by the state t 
^>^era:geidifference of $198-07. >4« 
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Since the commonwealth provides $750 for each student.. 
WADM regardless of size of enrollment, the aid ratio tak'es%. 
added importance as a multiplier in the basic instructional stibsiH^ 
formulai. It is a reciprocal measure of a district's wealth. 

The statewide market value of real property per student in 
statewide WADM for 1974-75 was just over $25,000.; "In 
comparison, some poorer districts in the state had market valuM 
of less than $10,000 per student in WADM, and some wealfffil" 
districts about $100,000 for that year. ,; Ig 

Usiiig the legislated $750 instructional cost reimburserijin 
base per student in WADM, and a WADM of 7500 as bej^, 
notice the impact on the total state subsidy as only the aid'rH^' 
multiplier is changed in each of the following examples^ 
represent a poor, an average, and a wealthy district. 

1. Poor District MV/WADM = $10,000 * 

Aid Ratio Computation: ', 
1.0000 -[ ($10.000) T = AR 

($25,000) •''J . 
1.0000 -[ (.4000) X .5] = AR • ' ' 

1.0000 - [.20001 = .8000 

Basic Instructional Subsidy Computation: 

(Base) X (AR) X (WADM) = Basic Subsidy 
$750 X .8000 X 7500 = $4,500,000 

2. Average District MV/WADM = $25,000 

Aid Ratio Computation:" 

1.0000 - r ($25.000) Y <]= 
i ($25,000) J 

1.0000 - i (1.) X .5] ='AR 

1.0000 - [.50001 = .5000 ' 
Basic Instructional Subsidy Computation: 

(Base) X (AR) X (WADM) = Basic Subsidy 

$750 X .5000 X 7500 = $2,812,500 

3. Wealthy District MV/WADM = $40.-000 

Aid Ratio Computation: . < . 



ma- 




1.0000 - r ( $40.000) ^ si = AR 

.($25,000) J - 
1.0000 - [ (1.600) X .5] = AR 
1.0000 - [.8000] = .2000 
Basic Instructional Subsidy Computatipn: . 
(Base) X (AR),X.(WADM). = - Basil^iSMu 
, $750 X •;200& -X' 7500 = $1.125:6(]iifi^ 




In 1971-72 under Act 88 every district had estabUi3|p^ ^ 
jaSria^ minimum rate per WADM. If the aid ratii^^^^^ 
Jlfpbiiit where it provides a per WADM value less ll^^^^ 
|p|:72 guarantee, " " ' ' ' 
iilfitahteed rate. " 



the district will receive the 



iiClBrisity^sparsity payments ) -vfe^^^^^ 

||; As noted earlier, in addition to the general subsidy b|^^^ 
|fif instructioriatl cost per WADM, the state also paj^ 
llpsubsidies jfor certain reasons that are also based^onff^^^ 
^Siexperience. One of these special categories h a^^s'tb d^^ 
lllsettled or densely populated school dijstricts. The 
l^t this category is that there are extraordinary costs assicia^^^ 

ipihese'c^ \ ' : : lllili^^P ^ 

^iSI:'' T factor applies to districte;.,with];]ggj|u^ 

||:i|^ess of 1JD»,0()0^^ mile and the sparsitjj^^ 

te^^irict^ populations tess than;.50 per-sqliai^ 

KlilliilT are -.based ; on^^t he. act^^ 

^^|il||nse^^^^^^ less ■ , a; ^$400 ' base, reflecting ■ an -'.^IppfiSI^^^^^^^ 
ppSuI^^ or ..375,^'whic^^ 

pi^mnimu^ qualified ^distr icts;i^|^ 

^|Sp|p'^aximtim is'. .$250 per- weighted ' pupiif ^ );M||^^^Hp 
''^^^^J;:!?;^ an, example. .Assume ..a- sc|(^iidis^ 
|pn||^.tional expense , of ; $1,200.' per WADM, ; les^^ 
^R^piture cutoff of $400, provides an excess j^|^nd 
^ "^^"J^^^ will reimburse the msbcimum $2^;ai5a^^^^^S 
p^iffiltiplied assumed district's aid ratib 6^;50 w<^^ 
|!pan|idditional reimbursement of $125 per WADM, ■ ■ V ;";f;t|i|^| 
If/: Two other features of the density -sparsity provisions|^ 
p;S?l;Jsubsidy system also need to be recognized . . . Thet^B;;' is laSfel^^^ 
^^fcalled **super-density" that applies only to district$>wj|l|a|^ 
8®n excess of 50,000. This feature provides addition^ 
l^ocor following example: The density pa|r^n^ 

^ualifi^ing districts is the actual cost of:iristinirtibh 
^ iiltipliediby 19% and by^he WADM of the district^iiS^ 

^OTs Example: $1,200 X19% = $228 per WADlilMnsra^ 
^SS^lcmnpute^ ■■■'^■'■^--i^^ 
"^^p^^lff feature is a guarantee, or holdv^it^^ 
lx|iliori$tK^ 

^^Ifujct^^^^ of less than $550 IsBall^^ 

'^■'^'''alfimyment to guarantee at least the^ i^^^ 

.when qualifying fo^ density-sparsity andfiw^^^^ 

I^M(lition to the general instructionalfcost^ii^^^^^ 
^^"li^^ifents for density and sparsity , there isl]^^^^^^^ 
Pennsylvania foundation program 
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;|lextraordii,ary costs that some school districts encounter^jw^^ 
;i| dealing with children from low income'families. This isi^wi^^O 
jllt'poverty" paym and breaks down into two cat^^^S^ 
III "regular*^ poverty payments and "super" poverty pifS^r^!' 
Si ^ EJligbility for participation in this special subsidji|Ra^^^i^ 
I determined by federal census data regarding low incom^faffi^^ 
I 1 poverty payment is computed at $165 per cin|3^^^^ 

I , years inclusive from families having an annual i ncomeVof fle^^^ 
ii$2.000 or, if in excess of $2,000, for children assigned^tqit^fl^^ 
If as dependents by the court under Title IV of the fedei^l^p^ 

Security Act. Super poverty is an additional grant ^bas^Joff" 
^Jpercentage Of poverty pupils in a. school district avera§:e^lu^ 
f imembership. At 15% the payment is $30 per pupil, 20%^^2i:^^| 
25% $85, 30% --^ $135, 35% and over - $150. '''^ 
i; Transportation 
|. ; : Under Section 1361 of the School Code school district^^^ 
feVconsiderabie flexibility as to how much transportation^^^ 
Ijjj^furniished in a given district. This flexibilityi^S^lglSm^ 
llgsome^ by Act 372 of 1972 that now provides tKafflp^ 
lif js^n^Kie" must be furnished to resident nonpublic scijlS^ 
l|; fe^n^ a 10-mile point beyoriVl^p^ 

t boundaries of the school district. Further, current lawl^^ 
the Department of Tmnsportation the determination as5?iS 

constitutes a '^hazardous route" that requires busing. - 

State reimbursement is predicated upon transppttati^ 
furnished at the elementary level of distance's not lesj^;^^'^^ 
one-and-one-half miles from school, and not less than two?ft ^ 
from school at the secondary level. '|||^ 
Transportation reimburse jment is made o:i the ba^^^ 
approved reimbursable pupil transportation costs as dete^^^ 
by Stale Board of Education regulations multiplied by tWe^^^^ 
In addition to the approved reimbursable costs stfter thMil^a^ 
applied, the district can add an annual depreciation chargc^^^^P 
•^^^^c tf^^^ its own vehicles. ■■■■ 

; District owned buses 

. - A preapproval form for district owned vehicIejs^musjM^ 
llisubmitted to the Department of Education each fallif^^''^^ 
If iists t^ of students being transported aridp^^^ 

||£|er1>us. T^ form also reflects students beingfS^^^^j 
pwhicbim may uQi be claimedPOi^^^^S^ 

p|stirt;(^ m unl«s hazardousicpnSitioS^^^^ 

^||g|An^^ .for reimburs^mentlis!!^ 

^rpibf the school year. This form* reflecfcsllh^^p^ 
pG^:the fall application. The formula and thefo^ 
p|x]^ejises is ^uite lengthy. These exp^erisfes inSf^^a^Kral 

■ ■ .7:5 . ™" 
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school driving, field trips, athletic events and music activitie^u^ 
l^^gpUcants must deduct the cost of vehicle replacement and anj^ ^' 
pj!§^tracted services. The percentage arrived at by dividing totall 
liWi^!^^^driven into total approved miles is multiplied times tfieij 
/^district's total allowable expenditure of opera^i6i?? ;The district'^M 
; aid ratio is then applied to this reimbursement ariflvthe appIicaM^ || 
9 depre(;iation added to arrive at the total approved reimbursemenlftj^ 

for the school year. 

Contracted and high cost transportation 

In the case of iJchool districts which contract transportatiqhjJg 
: service, the contractor and district must have a reimbursement|| 
rate approved by the Department of Education to which the>aicl||| 
g ratio is applied. There is also a special transportation subsidy^|o|# 
I those districts with high transportation costs wherein additi6n£Q|| 
S-Vbsidy is paid in order that no district will expend more than 
• mills times its market valuation to pay for those costs, ofil 
•transportation. 
lipther special code provisions 

p. In cases where a school district is authorized to pay for boai^ 
l^and lodging; Section 2542 of the School Code provides||o 

reimbursement at an approved daily rate multiplied by M..^ 
|{district aid ratio. Sections 1361 through 1367 of the School C^M 
I provide the legal background to transportation reimbursemen^tst J 
5^ In addition, sections 2509.1 and 2509.2 provide additionallel||l^ 
i background in the case of exceptional, institutionalized anSl^ 
? children of migratory laborers. Sections 2541. 2542 and; 25|ESM, 
; provide detail regarding actual payments, mileages establishe&i^ 

hy the state, etc' 
; Homebound instruction reimbursement as provided ;in^|i 

Section 2501 . 1 of the School Code is paid at the rate of $4 per haui^l 
• ^^V^cs the number of approved hours times the aid ratio of ;tlTii|p| 
>' district. Also, the district is paid $35 times the number of pupils^ 
L^^'^P'^^^ng the approved driver education course. ^ ^^^^^ v^^^^^^^^^^ 

> Medical and dental services 

l^r ! . Under Pennsylvania lawT school districts are reimbursed^ ^ 
state for certain medical and dental services that are provide^ 
f^ir^!^"^®"^^- Medical services are reimbursed at the rate^of|8Q 
|:ynls per resident t uden t e n roll ed i n^bof h'pliblicTnTd parc?ch iall. 
^£S2l?'2l^^^*hin*t^he school district. Dental services are reimburses 
^ ^^rate of 40 cents for each student enrolled in the public^ 
llgchial schools. " 
,;^t|In addition, nursing service is paid at the rate ofi,$3;|i&^ 
|j|enrolled in the public and parochial schools. If apj^ 
^|nist is enfiployed by the district, reimbursement isjpa^M 
ite'not to exceed $1 per number of children enrolledl ivfl^ 
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Special education - exceptional children 

No aspeci of public education has undergone the drarnatiG 
change in the nature of the services provided by the public sch^ll 
^ as ^has special education. The consent decree entered inta^ 
officials of the commonwealttt in 1971, commonly refe^rred^b^ 
' the PARC decree (Pennsylvania Association of Reta|fei1 
Children now Pennsylvania Association of Retarded Persons)', 
materially changed the effect of Pennsylvania school lawi^-^^' 
rejates to exceptional persons. Subsequently, federal laW*® 
93-380. has further defined the responsibilities of theim 
schools in meeting the special needs of exceptional chUdre^^ 
Sections 1371 through 1376 of the School CodefdS 
y exceptional children as those who deviate from the aver^ ^ 
physical, mental, emotional or social characteristics to'th^^^^ 
, :that they require special services. Section 2509 df\Stl^^^ 
, discusses the reimbursement of district operated specialfcl^^ 
. . ' whiJe'intermediate unit operated Masses are defined^iii^^^ 
' ;2509.1. Subsidy payments for intermediate unit classes^^^ffi^ 
* , in advance on the basis of budget submitted by the intern^Siatga 
v; unit. District operated ^ classes are reimbursed on thejSas^^ 
: ; actual instructional expenditure per pupil approved fiyl^^ 
, Department of Education during the school year. ^ ^i>«S 
The theory applied to special education indicates thalt:^^ 
state will pay the difference between the local district regulaiicos 
of instruction for the average student and the total cosF^ 
educating? pupils in special classes. 1^.^ 
Befi.re J uly 1 every school district conducting special classed 
, must submit to the Department of Education, for approvaljra 
r estimate of the special class cost for each type classlCT^ 
operated. At the end of the year, report forms must be fUed^^ 
the department reflecting the difference between the^ o^^M 
iiiilJ^^^r"^^!"^^ child at the elementary level versus the ^^^^ 
M^^^,^^^"^ti"& children -in elements? pecial cldss^sl The ^ 

of computing the difference between regular s^onS^ MisI 
il^jcosts versus secondary special class costs. If. at thgl ^mifi r 
Hfschool year, the costs paid bj the state exceedftli^^^^ 
iP^^ation, the-district will be required to refund inwi^^^^ 
^e'^erse.is4rue,^the.state wiU- pay over additionallm^^ 
||3??^ict. Reimbursement is computed by multiRj||in^^^^^^ 
plll^^deiits ii; ^average daUy .members hij^nriliienl^ 
^^(|idary spe^ classes times the cost differliMife 
^^^ntary and secondary regular class and th^ 
lGi]rj(ehtary and secondary special classes. ■■ "'""-'^^^^mm^ 
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|||onducted within a local school district comprehensive high school 
^||id^ (2) through vocational-technical programs operated : 
^jBrbugh intermediate units; or (3) through the operation^ot 
p?^5i^ational technical schools that function^under the direction and t| 
lllplbservation of joint operating committees established by thfe! v; 
; "participating school districts. It should be noted that neither 
?^,;:imtermediate units nor "jointly operated vocational-technical 
ll'Schools have any tax lev, 'ug powers and, thus, must look to the . 
||^rticipating school districts for principal operating fund;^ | 
Iff In area vocational-technical schools it is not uncommon to 
||find the technical school applying for these funds and distributing - 
||f|he district's share back against the district's proportion oi 
ipperational costs based on an agreed formula. Sections 1146, liBOl ^ 
^rough 1853, 2504.2, 2506, 2507 and 2508.2 provide the legal | 
l||ackgTound and methods of reimbursement to schoo! districts on- ^ 
|||)CGOunt of vocational education. The following listing reflectSfl 
Kpecial rates of reimbursement for vo-tech education: Home ^ 
gexiionpmics — $20.per pupil — ADM; agriculture — $35 per pupil -^J 
ll^I^: industrial education — $35 per pupil — ADM; extensioaand | 
pjpfi^-employmcnt — 80%, of the sum expended by the district for S 
KiSiaries with a maximum reimbursement of $4 per hour; travel 
^!|xjpenses — 80% of district costs for approved travel of teacli^rs,^ ^ 
li'cobrdinators and directors ; area vo-tech schools — reimbursement " 
libased on approved per pupil cost in excess of regular high school 
;&progTam. Maximum reimbursement $75 per pupil in full-time 
rmembership. 

Subsidies to area vo-Lech schools are paid in advance by 
I paying 50% before August 1, with the other 50% being adjusted 
because of actual expenditures in the first half of the school year 
;i and paid by January 1 . Area vo-tech schools are also reimbursed 
• up 50^^^ the purchase of equipment. 

fcBuiiding Ipase-rental reimbus servients 

jgp Most school districts finance construction through long term 
ll^bbrrowing, usually through general obligation brnds, local 
l|authority bonds, or state Public School Building Authority bondSi^ I 
^%h6ol construction reimbursement is governed by School Gbde4)| 
^^|bns2572. 2574, 2575, 2575.1 and 2578.1. Act 96 passed in 19M 
jyjd^ for the district aid ratio to be applied to the rental xqsI|S 
^iBSlhei computati \ ; a capital account reimbursement fraicMSS 
ghe;yistnct has the choice of using cither its aid ratio oi* th^e cagifali 
^cpunt reimb^ fraction (CARP) as computed for 1967|if§lf 

m^ger than the aid ratio. This latter feature is, in a^sens^|J| 
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|tiWliiBn *a building has been constructed it has. a 
^bjeMage apiplied as reimbursable space*based upon stand^?S 
l^iState Board of Education and the department. This;f)e^^^ 
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|fcbf r(?imbursoment, approved by the department, is applied 
p against the total annual lease-rental. The difference, or product, 
f:| is multiplied by the aid ratio or CARF, whichever is applicable, to 
p obtain the amount of state reimbursement for a particular rental - 
;:• payment. Although the aid ratio applied may change from year to 
J year, the percentage of the building cost finally approved remains 
constant until the bond ;ssue for that project is retired. 

I Other special payments 

U The prior programs rover the major reimbursements payable 
V to most school districts. Certain districts may receive additional 
I; reimbursements for the education of the deaf^ blind, partially 
gV5ight>id and palsied, nonresident students, children of migratory 1 
Jj^: workers or other special grants in aid. ' ;J5 

!|:! School districts also' pay a proportion of intermediate unitJli 
fe^budgets if its budget is in excess of minimum payments made by^Jf 
i^tfie state. The district s portion of these payments is deducteid 
|from its appropriations by the state prior to payment being made^ 
;;to the local district level. While not considered in the areSfoflii 
|reimbursement. the conjmonwealth pays into the Public Scliodfcl 
II^Employes* Retir^ent Fund an amount equal to the districtmS 
ll^l^share. The Gau|pP's share of payment into the retirement fund is'^ 
|! established ^law at 5.25% of earnings. The employe's share, ' 
;/*matched by the state, is determined through actuarial ! 
1* computation?. Similar payments are shared for contributions into 
I the Social Security program. 

It can also be noted from a prior chapter that the state 
K expends funds through the intermediate unit for nonpublic 
' elementaVy and secondary *^chools to supply equipment in the 
I areasof mathematics, modern foreign languages, physical sciences 
l^v and physical education. These services may also be purchased by 
?| the intermediate unit from an area public school. Such nonpublic 
|vsch6ol funding is derived from Pennsylvania's cigarette taxes, i 

f Comparison of state support 

; ; \ For several years PSBA has conducted an annual survey of v J 
|i[s0lected other states in order to make some comparisons between 
|||l?^se states and Pennsylvania regarding the support provided for3]# 
llRublic education . The results of the latest stud v ( 1975) are shown in 
||E>ehibits 6-C through that follow. ^ ^ 
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||||eXHIBIT 6-G: True Market Value of Property in Eabh State 

llp:: STATE % 
: ■ ; Connecticut 
\ Delaware 
f,- Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacidjseits 
i;; Minnesota 



jlilMissouri 
llfiNew Jersey 
lil^iN^^)^ York . 
I^JjNorth Carolina 
|b?i^brth Dakota 
rOhio 
.^^ gon 
IIFferinsylvania 

^JEslimalcd 



MARKET VALUE 

S 50/v;9,7(i9,667 
3,772,447,790 
4S,407 ,506,083 
^> ,080,673,402 
33,673,000,000 
54,728,100,000 
38,122,064,000 
44,325,655,496* 
72,940,756,787 
176,964.538,000 . 
51,618,787,085' 
6,483,017,000 
43,305,746,152 ' 
24,725,997,294 
64,629,529,100 



RANK 

.6 
15 
7 

13 
IJ 
4 
10 

8 
2 

I 

5 
14 

9 J 
12 

3 



EXHIBIT 6-D: Total State Subsidies or Foundation Programs 
for Public Elementary aijd Secondary Schools 



STATE 

' Gonnejticut 
Delaware 
a 



&^f^Iaine 
l^iMaryland 
li|Masstfchusetts 
|||j|i1mnesota 
llllliissouri 
iSpl'^J^fsey 
^^wj;York 
Iteth Garolina 
J||lj| Dakota 

l^nVlvania 



SUBSIDY 


RANK 




S 272,003,928 


n 




145,820,643 


13 


Li 


495,924,914 ' 


' 7 - 




127,747,083 


14 




391,257,112 


10 




467,000,000 


8 




339,728,882 


4 




414,71 1,631 


9 




534,543,747 


6 


1 


2,891,000,000 


1 


.A 


773,088.953 


5 




68,900,000 


15 




909,000,000 




1 


209,633,899 


• •]2i 




1,851,000,000 







pXHIBIT 6-E: Total Local Support for Public 
lliementary and Secondary Education 



Connecticut 
fr: Delaware 
Georgia 

t Maryland 

i . Massachusetts 

[ Minnesota 

;v Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 

li| North Carolina 

|||^,North Dakota 

|||!|hio,; 

|||i)|>regon 

^i^jfirisylvania 



LOCAL SUPPORT 

5 857,699,04.') 
47,102,050 
378,785,807 
143,912,425 
743,434,122 

1,157,219,090 
43l>,597,272 
674,781,838 

1,555,270,653 

3,927,400,000 
300,000,000 
42,265,000 

1,599,100,000 
459,841,239 

1,663,340,259 




EXHIBIT 6 F: 



i; Elemenjtary and Secondary Education 


STATE 


STATE and LOCAL SUPPORT 


1 Connecticut 


51,129,702,968 


l;,:- Delaware 


192,922,693 


Gerogia 


874,710,721 


Maine 


271,659,508 


^^:;,Alaryland 


1,134,691,234 


Mjifassachusetts 


1,624,219,090 


IffiMlnriesota 


1,278,326,154 


l^is^ouri 


1,089,493,469 


IplHwJersey 


2,089,814,400 


|||||ew York 


6,818,400,000 




1,073,088,953 


^^Irtlv. Dakota ■ 


111,165,000 




2,508,100,000 




669,475,138 


^^^|ylv.{nia. 


3,514,340,259 



14;: 

13 
7 

■ %mm 



Percent of Local Support 



|| : fdfrPiiblic Elementary and Secondary Programs 



STATE 

Connecticut 
Dels wire 
Georgia 
Maine 
Marylan4 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 
jNofih Carolina 
S^North Dakota 



Gregor) 
^Pennsylvania 




PERCENT 

75,92% 

24.42 

43.30 

52.98 

(i5.5? 

71.25 

34.31 

61.94 

74.42 

57.60 

27.96 

38,02 

J>3.76 

68.69- 

47.33 
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EXHIBIT 6-H: Total Funds Available for Public Elementary 
arid Secondary Programs as a' Percent of Market Value 



STATE 

V, ^ Connect icu I 
p Delaware 
p|||Georgia 
te&iJMaine ■ 
fe||iMaryland 
lteS\iassachus*?tis 
llllMinnesota 
IliMisspuri 

INcw York . 

lorth Dakota 

®Bi0|y^>.' : 

Wennsylyania 



PERCENT 

;:.23% ^ 
5.11 

2.99 
3,37 
- 2.97 
• 3,35 
2,46 
2-87' 
3,85 
2.08 
1. 71 
5.79 
^2,71 ^ 
5,44 
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EXHIBIT 6-1: Total Number of Children 

in Public Elementary and Secondary Programs 

STATE STUDENTS RANK 

Cor ..vLicuf 649,752 n 

Delaware 127,476 15 

Georgia 1,181,933 7 

Maine 248,072 13 

Maryland 880,900 9 

Massa'-husetts 1,197,785 5 



Minnesota 879,944 - 10 

Missouri 1,053,879 8 

New Jersey 1,449,023 4 

New York 3,401,636 1 

North Carolina M 84,996 6 

North Dakota 141,200 14 

2,295,958 ^ 

Oregon 462,641 12 

Pennsylvania 2,234,100 ^ 



EXHIBIT 6-J: Per Pupil Expenditure 

for Public Elementary and Secondary Programs 

STATE PER PUPIL rank 

Connecticut $1,738.67 2 

Delaware 1,513.40 4 

15 
10 
9 
8 
5 

12 
> 7 
1 

13 
14 
11 

' 6 
Pennsylvania 1,573.05 3 



Georgia 740.07 

Maine 1 ,095.08 

Maryland 1,288.11 
Massachusetts . 1,356.02 

Minnesota 1 452,94 

.Vlissouri 1, '033^79 

New Jersey 1 442,22 

New York 2,004.45 

North Carolina 905.56 

North Dakota 787.29 

OWo 1 ,092.40 

Otegon 1,447.07 



t XHIBIT 6-L: State Market Value Per Pupil 



STATE 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachuserts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 



PER PUPIL 

$77.9^)9 
29,593 
40,956 
36,605 
38,226 
45,691 
43,323 
42,060 
50,338 
52,023 
43,560 
45,914 
18,862 
53,445 
28,929 



RANK 

1 

!3 
10 
12 
11 
6 
8 
9 
4 
3 

I 

5 

15 
2 

14 



Summary 

' Pennsylvania s system of public education support relies on a 
state subsidy system which assures a minimum level of financial 
support to local school districts. 

Pennsylvania has a foundation program which includes the 
followmg philosophies: 

1. A minimum level of education should be established for all 
children. 



A partnership responsibility exists between the state and 
local school districts to financially support education. 
Local school districts should be required to tax 
themselves at a reasonable level. 
Local school districts should pay the difference between 
v/hat the stato subsidy provides and the foundation 
program of the state. 

The state program should not be restrictive^ allowing 
local districts to exceed minimums if they wish to tax 
additionally for additional education programs. 
Gost of instruction statewide should be borne equally by 
state level resources and local resources. Thus, state 
taxes should support one-half of the cost of instruction and 
local taxes should support the other half. 




Approximately 50% of the revenue for public elementary and 
secondary schools is provided by the state. About 85% of the 
stale reimbursements are paid to local school districts on the 
basis of the previous year's approved expenditure pattern, and 
not on a current school year basis. 

State grant funds are provided mainly by legislative 
appropriations. Of the states share, the basic instruction 
subsidy accounts^ for 74.9% of the total public school 
appropriations. 

Three other subsidies, namely, rental, special education and 
mjpil transportation account for an additional 8,6%. 7.1% and 
*0%. Tlius. the four largest subsidies represent 94.8% cf the 
lotaL 

The other distributions which provide for 5.2%, of state support 
are for vocational education, health services, tuition for 
nonresident orphans and foster children placed in private homes 
or institutions and a few other minor subsidies, 
Ovec 80% ( f the state monies distributed to public schools is 
allocated on the basis of the aid ratio. The aid ratio depends on 
the equalized valuation of local reai property per resident 
weighted pupil in relation to the state average equalized 
valuation per weighted pupil, 

' The aid ratio formula: The statewide market value per weighted 
pupil is divided into the district value per weighted pupU. and 
the resultant quotient is then multiplied by 50%. 

» Essentially all expenditures, up to the maximum fixed by law, 
are reimbursable under the base subsidy except those for health 
services, transportation, capual outlay, debt service and 
federal programs, 

» The state s share of the total reimbursable cost is based on the 
lessor of (1) the "actual expense" per weighted pupU or (2) a 
maximum amount fixed by the General Assembly ($750 in 
1976-77). In no case shall a district receive for each WADM an 
amount if than 10% of the actual cost of $75 . whichever is 
lesser amount, 

» Lx^'al revenue resources account for the other 50% of public 
school suj. port. About 77% of the local revenue is obtained from 
current property taxes- The remaining 23% is obtained from 
nonproperty revenue sources such ks per. capita.Xincome, 
amusement, real estate transfer. mercantUe. occupational 
taxes and a fr vv minor sources. 



Chapter Seven 



Comparative financial statistics — 
national, state and local 

National and state studies contain 
useful comparisons that are helpfulin 
providing background and perspec- 
tive fijT heal school officials. Much of 
the data contained in this chapter are 
taken from the U.S^ Department of^ 
Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW), the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental ReUUions 
lACIR) and the State Department of 
Education, . 

In the last 20 years expesdiiares for education at the national 
level have risen jfirom $14 billion to 9108.7 billion ending with the 
year 1974-75. As a proportion of the gross national product in the 
same period, the percentages have incrf^ased from 3,8 to 7.8 ancf 
have not exceeded 8% suice 1969-70 when a peak was reached* 

Enrollments 

In the fall of 1975, education was the primary activity of 
approximately 62.3 million Americans. Included in that total were 
58.9 million students enrolled iji the schools and colleges, 3,1 
million teachers and about 300,000 superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and other instructional staff members. This means 
that in a nation with 214 million people nearly three out of every 10 
persons were directly involved in the educational process. 

Total enrollment in regular educational programs kinder- 
garten through graduate school increased for 27 consecutive 
years before reaching an all-time high of 59.7 million in the fall of 
1971. The small decreases that subsequently have occurred at the 
«[«{nentary school level reflect the fact that there are now fewer 
children in the age group of 5-13 than in the recent past. 
iJinroUment is continuing to rise at the high school «.nd coUeire 
levels* ^ 
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The following percentages of the school age population are 
estimated to have been enrolled in school in the fall of 1975: 86% 
of 5-year-olds (the usual kindergarten age); 99% of 6-13-year-olds 
igrades 18); 93% of 14-17 year olds (grades 9-12); and 25% of 
18-24 year-Qlds (college age). These estimates are derived from 
data obtained in the annual fall surveys of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and reported in Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20. 

Enrollment in degree-credit programs in colleges and 
universities were expected to exceed 9.3 million. This represents 
an increase of at least 3.5% over the nine million students enrolled 
one year earlier. (The figures for both 1974 and 1975 exclude 
undergraduate students in occupational programs not creditable 
toward a bachelor s degree as well as those attending other types 
of postsecondary educational institutions.) 

Enrollment in public and nonpublic schools at the secondary 
level (grades 9-12) was expected to total about 15.6 million 
students. This is a rise of 200,000, or more than 1 %, over the 
15.4 million students enrolled ayear ago. Enrollment in nonpublic 
schools held steady at about 1.2 million, whUe the nuniber of 
public high school students rose from 14.2 million the previous fall 
to an estimated 14.4 million in 1975. 

Enrollment at the elementary school level (K-8) has declined 
by about 2% — from 34.6 million last year to a 1975 level of about 
34 million. Ndhpublic school enrollment was estimated at 3.4 
million compared with 3.5 million a year ago, while public school 
enrollment was about 30.6 million as against 314 mUlion the 
prx^/ious fall. 

School enrollment in the future wUl be significantly 
influenced by trends in the birth rate. Data from the National 
Center for Health Statistis:s, U.S. Public Health Service, show 
that the number of live births in this country attained an all-time 
high of 4.3 million in 1961. They then abruptly declined until they 
reached3.1mUlionin 1973. Subsequently, reflecting an increase in 
the number of women of childbearing age, there has been a slight 
upward trend in the number of births. WhUe there may very well 
be further increases in the years just ahead, a return to the hieh 
birth rates of the 1950s and early 1960s now seems unlikely. 

The latest projections of the National Center for Education 
Statistics indicate that there wUI be small annual reductions in 
elementary school enrollment for the next five or six years. These 
decreases .ire directly attributable to the expected decline in the 
number of children aged 5-13 during this period. High sj^shwl 
enrollment was expected to reach a peak in 1976 and then hf^gin - 
series of small annual declines. College enrollment is expe<!t^ iv 
reach its maximum about 1981. A decrease in the college agt' 



popuJation wUl become evident in the early 1980s, but the extent 
of the expected enrollment decline will be determined by 
emerging trends in college attendance rates. At the present time 
the percentage of young people attending college is down slightly 
from the high levels reached in the late 1960s. 

Employment 

Currently about 2.4 million persons are empbyed as 
classroom teachers in public and nonpubUc elementary and 
secondary schools. This repres rAts practically no change from the 
number of persons teaching ^ year ago. A small increase in 
secondary school teachers this year wUl practicaUy offset a sUght 
decline in employment at the elementary school level. The 
number of public school teachers was estimated at 2.2 million in 
the fall of 1975. with about 230.000 nonpubUc schoolteachers 
Approximately 1.3 million were teaching in elementary schools 
while 1.1 million were employed at the secondary level. 

Overall, the trend in recent years has been for the number of 
public schoolteachers to grow at a faster rate than the number of 
pupils Tne result is a continuing decline in the pupU-teacher 
ratio. This past fall there were about 20.7 pupils per teacher as 
compared with 24.7 pupib for each teacher 10 years ago. 

The average annual salary of classroom teachers in public 
elementary and secondary schools rose about 8% last year over 
^n^/^'"c*^^'^'"^ ^'■'"ging the national average salary in 

1974-7.5 to approximately $11,600. The national average salary of 
the total professional instructional staff, including principals 
supervisors, teachers, and other personnel, was somewhat higher 
- the estimates for 1974-75 and 1975-76 are $12,070 and 12 900 
respectively. {Editar's Note: Compare these data with Pennsvl- 
vania data that appears on Page 121 Exhibit 7-W.) 

The number of instructional staff members in colleges and 
universities is continuing to groV. but at a slower rate than in the 
middle and late 1960s. The full-time and part-time staff totaled 
about 630.000 last fall and the current estimate is 650,000. The 
trend in recentyears has been toward sUghtly larger classes^more 
students per teacher) at the higher education level. 

The average salary of full- time faculty members in institutions 
of higher education wa.<j nearly $15,300 for the academic year 
1974-70. Average salaries in colleges and universities have been 
rising somewhat more than 5% annually in recent years. 

Educational attainment 

Approximately 3.1 million persons graduated from high 
school in 1975 and an equally large number of students were 
expected to receive their high school diplomas in 1976. The size of 



these graduatirif^ classes reflects the high birth rate of the late 
1950s as well as the tendency of most young Americans to remain in 
schcK)l at least until high sch^jol graduation. About 75% of the 
young people today finish high school and about 45% (or ^^ ^ut 60% 
of the high schwil graduates) can be expected to enter a 
degree credit program inaroUege or university. If present trends 
continue, about 24% of the persons in their late tc?ens today can be 
expected to earn a bachelor s degree; 7%, a master s degree; and 
more than 1%, a doctorate. 

In a recent survey of the educational attainment of the 

(copulation conducted in March 1974, the Bureau of the Census 
ound that the median number of school years completed by young 
people 20 and 21 years of age was 12.8 years; persons 45-54, 12.3 
years; senior citizens 75-years-old and over, 8.6 years. 

Exhibit 7-A illustrates the total enrollment in the nation s 
public schools over the years and also shows the changes in 
percentageof enrolled students that attended the public schools on 
a daily basis. 

During the schwl year 1974-75, the number of earned degrees 
conferred by colleges and universities is estimated as follows: 
bachelor s degrees, 944,000; first-professional degrees, 55,000; 
master s degrees, 292,000; doctorates, 36,000. In 1975-76, the 
comparable figuresareexpectedtobe936,000, 58,000, 305,000 and 
^J8,000. Overall, more degrees were to be conferred in 1975-76 than 
in any previous vear and annual increases are anticipated through 
the early 1980s' 

Expenditures 

Expenalures for public and private education from 
kindergarten through graduateschool are estimated at nearly $109 
billion for the 1974-75 . chool year and preliminary estimates place 
the 1975-76 figure at about $120 billion. Last year elementary and 
secondary schools expended more than $68 billion, while 
institutionsof higher education spent more than $40 bUlion. Public 
schools and colleges spent nearly $89 billion in 1974-75 as compared 
with about $20 billion for nonpublic institutions- 
Viewed in another context, the total expenditures for 
education during 1974-75 amounted to 7.8% of the gross national 
product. The percentageof th* GNP spent for education has been 
rising during most of the past 30 years and now appears to have 
stabilized at a high level. The low point in modern times was 
reached in the midst of World War II, 1943-44, when educational 
expenditures dropped to 1.8% of the GNP. 

Nationally, thecurrent expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance in public elementary and secondary schools has more 
than doubled in the past decade, rising from about $485 in 1964-65 
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EXHIBITS: Participation in Public Schools 
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toanestimated$1.255m 1974-75. Afurtherrise to about $1,380 per 
pupU was indicated for 1975-76. 

The role of the federal government in providing support to 
education all levels continues to grow. Whereas feder^ grants 
amounted to $3.4 billion in fxscrd year 1965. in 1975 they reached 
approximately $16.2 billion. Gi;^ts to higher education nearly 
quadrupled dunng the past decatl^, and aid to eiementary and 
secondary education increased more than fivefold. The largest 
percentr.ge increase, however, was in grants for vocational- 
technical and continuing education. This expenditures was 10 
times as great in 1975 as in 1965. 



Additional national comparisons 

Another view of the national comparisons that includes 
population growth, participation in the public schools and changing 
educational attainmentof the United States population is shown in 
Exhibits? B. 7-C. and I D. 



{Continued on pgoe 95) 



EXHIBIT 7-B: Estimated Population of the 
United States: 1790 to 1975 



(IN THOUSANDS) 




Total 
popu- 
lation? 


Year 


Total 
popu- 
lation 


Year 


Total 
popu- 
lation 


Year 


Total 
popu- 
lation 


1 7^)0 . . 




1840.. 


. 17.120 


1890 . . 


63,056 


1940.. 


. 132,054 


1 7*>5 . . 


4,(>07 


1845 . . 


. 20,182 


18^J5 . . 


69,580 


1945 .. 


. 139,767 


1 HOC . . 


. 5,:^>7 


1H50.. 


. 23J6I 


1900 ... 


76,094 


1950.. 


. 151,135 


IS05 . . 




IS55 . . 


. 27 J80 


1905 . . . 


83,820 


1955 .. 


. 164,588 


IHIO . . 


. 7,::4 


1860 .. 


. 3 1 ,5 1 3 


1910 . . . 


92,407 


I960. . 


. 179,386 


1815.. 






. 701 


1915 . . . 


100,549 


1965 . . 


. 193.223 


is:o . . 




1H70 .. 


.39,905 


1920 . . . 


106,466 


1970 . . 


. 203,849 


IXM) . . 


. 1 1.25: 


IS75 .. 
ISSO .. 


.45,07^ 
. 50.262 


1925 
1930 . . , 


1 15,832 
123,188 


1975 . . 


. 213,641 


I?i35 . . 


. 15.00^ 


ISSS 


. 56.658 


1935 . . . 


127.362 







^Estimates as of July 1. 
•^Includes Armed Forces overseas. 

*Sourc«9: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of xhe Census, Historical SCatistfCs 
of the UnitfHi States. Coloniat Times to 1957: Prcjections of tfie Population of the 
United States: 1975 to 2050, Series P 25, No. 601 . 



EXHIBIT 7-C; Wcipation in Public El«»ary and Secondaiy Schools; Selected Year, 1870 to 1972 



SCHOOL YEAR ENDING 





1870 


m 


1890 


1900 


1910 


1920- 


1930 


1940 


1950 


m 


1970 


19S 


Average length of sdiool 


























term (days) 


1 3fa*^ 


130J 


134J 


\m 


157.: 


161.!l 


172.7 


175.0 


177.9 178.0 1785 179.3 


Percent of population 5-17 


























years eiuoUed 


57,0 


65,5 


68.6 


1\S 


74,2 


78J 


81,7 


84.4 


83.2 


ill 


86.9 


88.1 



Percent of enrolled pupils 

attending daily 593 62 J 64.1 68.6 73.1 74.8 82.8 86.7 88.7 90.0 90.4 902 

Average attendance as 

percent of tr^oilment.... 33.8 40.8 44.0 493 53 i 58.6 67.7 732 73.8 74.0 78.6 79i 



•SouKi; U.S.Oep8rtir)entof Health, Education, and Welfare, National C«nter for EduotlonStatistia^Sterirt/aofStsfeSt/iw/Sys^e/n^ WhJl 



EXHIBIT 7'D: Changing Educational Attainment 

Percentage distribution of formal schooling 
completed hy pevsons 25 years oltf and over 




ERIC 



Pupil enrollment nationally and by state 

PupU enrollment nationally has been declining since 1968. A 
state-by-state comparison of this overall decline is shown in 
Exhibit 7-E. 



National expenditures 

The national trend of expenditures for education at all levels, 
public and nonpublic, is shown in Exhibit 7-F. The expenditure 
pattern shown in this exhibit can be contrasted with the growth In 
national production of goods and services shown in Exhibit 7-G. 

Staff growth and pupil-tear' ratios 

Some measure of the nat^ ^mal trends in the employment of 
male and female teachers, and the trends in pupil teacher ratios 
may be seen in a review of Exhibits 7-H and 7-L 



Trends in salaries 

Exhibits 7-J portrays the trends in salaries paid nationally and 
state-by-state over the period 1929-30 to 1969-70. Exhibit 7-K 
compares these national data for public school instructional staff 
with similar data for fuU-time employes in aJl industries over a 
similar period. 

Trends in busing 

In 1929-30 a rather modest $54.8 million was expended for 
busing tied to a total school population of 25.6 millimi students. This 
part of the national school expenditr res increased to a healthy $1.8 
billion in 1974-75 for a school popi \ of 41.4 million students. 
These comparisons are shown in x^xhibit 7-L. 



National trends in school work stoppages 

One other factor worth examining on a national level i:; the 
trend over the past decade regarding work stoppages in the public 
schools. Exhibit 7-M compares these data through 1973. Exhibit 
7-N presents for comparisim Pennsylvania school strike 
experi^ce through 1975-76 taken rom the recently published 
PSBA Act m Guidebook. 

Support for state programs from federal funds 

There is one additional bit of national data that should be 
considered. General revenue sharing established by the federal 
gpyernment a couple of years ago (P.L. 92-512, October 20. 1^2) 

(Continued on paQe'l 



EXHIBIT 7-£: Number of Public School Piipib, by State 



Statior 


1962 


1964 


m 


Fill. 
1968 


Fail 
1970 


FiB. 
1972 


Fin, 
1974 


1675^ 


Total United Ststes,.. 


38,837 


41,416 




44^« . 


45^03' 


45,753 


45^ 


m 


mwlm 


Oil 


oil 




oil 
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Im 
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iildJM , t • 1 1 1 * « « < « - 1 ■ • • 
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0/ 


00 


Aib^ua 


m 


366 


383 


411 


440 


485 


1 V ■ 


483 


Arkansas 


436 


m 


451 


•453 


465 


461 


455 


451 


California 





4,!}0 


358 


4^82 
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4^01 
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1^1 ^ Note: Stdie jikI jiim Uiures may not add up lo loial figures because of rounding, 

'Source: U,S, De^wrtnieni ol Htylth, Education and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Fa// Suum oi Public khook 
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EXHIBIT ?-F: Estimated Expenditures of E^incational Institutions 
by Source of Funds; United States J 969-70 to 



(AMOUNTS IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARSl 



Source oitunds, by level of 
insiitutionanJlypeof control 
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Ini'tilytiuns of higher etlucatioii 

Total pablk and iionpablic 
Fcdeial . 
Slaie . . . 

Li'cal . . . 

Tola! public 



Stale 
Local 



Total nonpubt 



e .... 
[od .... 
A!l other . 



ic 



HJ 100.0 29.2 100.0 35.0 100.0 40.2 100.0 44.9 100.0 



,0 



6.1 



4,1 16,6 4.S 16.4 5,5 l5.? 
6,4 1)9 ?,<) 10.1 lis \n M 13.5 30.0 
;,(, 1,: 4,1 1,5 4.3 1,8 4.5 2.1 4.7 



53,^ 15,3 5]4 17,^ 51.1 15 51.0 50.8 

158 I0Q.0 m~m 23.2 IQ0 .0 26,8 100.0 30.1 100.0 
3.4 Hi 4.1 13.7 



14 15.0 

OJ 40.0 7.7 40.S n 42.4 11.5 43.0 13.1 43,5 

5,^ 14 6,0 1.7 6.3 2.0 6.5 



6,3 3^.9 7.4 38.7 8.6 36.9 n 36.5 10.9 363 



8.9 100.0 10. 1 10 0.0 11.8 ItO 13.4 100.0 14.8 100.0 

1.7 18.8 1.9 18.6 2.1 18.1 2.3 113 2,4 16.5 

.1 1.6 .: 2.0 .3 2.3 .3 2.4 .4 2.5 

1 7 .1 .5 .1 .7 .1 ■' '8 

70 789 7.9 78.9 9.3 78.9 10.7 79,5 11.9 



'in addilion to rgulat schools, these lijures include other elementary and secondsry ichools, such as residential sehooMor eweptional children, 
Federal schools for I ndians, federally operated elmentary and secondary schools on posts and sulicollegiaie dpnments of collejes. 

•Sow: Data are based on statistics shown in Hi Department of Health, Education, aniWelfare, National Centef for Etejn Statistics 

poWicatk)ns:Siaii!t«oftoie&WSyiteffli;biennBlly 1963«throu5h 1971.72;StJti!ia^ 

1974; fimiil Sutm of Hi^e, Umm. annually 196M6 through 1972-73; and unpublished data in the National Centi» lor Edutaiton 

Statistics. 
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EXHIBIT 7 G: Gross National Product (GINJP) Related 
to Total Ex|K?nditiJres for Education: 1929 to 1974 
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1 .:^M/M^).000 
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1 ..^^^7,400,000 
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7.8 



MnclucJas expenditures of public and nonpublic schools at all levels of education 

(elemenlary, secorKiary. and higher education). 
^Revised since onginally published. 
^EsTimaied. 

•Sources: U.S. Deportment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Statistics of State School Systems; Financial Statfst/'cs of Institutions of Higher 
Education, and unpublished data; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, Survey of Current Business, July 1971, and July 1974. 



provides for federal sharing of tax receipts with state and local 
units of general government. Education is specifically excluded 
from direct sharing in such a program under present law. 
However, state governments (and local governments, too) can use 
general revenue sharing funds for educational purposes if they so 
choose. 

Such a use of general revenue sharing funds for educational 
purposes is not reflected in the data that reports the percentage of 
federal support for education. (For example, in 1975-76 
Pennsylvania used $56 million in general revenue sharing funds to 
make a one time acceleration in the payment of state subsidies for 
special education. $2.5 million for private schools and $26 million 
for transportation.) 

1 0 2 
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Kxhihit TO taken from the Aujj^ust 20, 1976, issue of PSBA 
Ififitnnatinfi I njisUitivi' Sen^ice portrays how federal tax funds 
art* returntMi \o the rrs[)ective stales. Pennsylvania ranks far 
down the list, reeeivini^ a return from the federal government of 
only 61 cents for every dollar of federal tax obtained from 
Pennsylvania. 

State pupil decline 

* Kxhihit 7 Eon Page% illustrates the state-by-state decline in 
pupils nationally. State data taken from Department of Education 
statistics help to further define this trend in Pennsylvania. 
Kxhihits 7-P shows the number of live births in the state. Exhibit 
7 Q presents data regarding public school enrollment in the state. 
It should be noted that Weighted Average Daily Membership 



EXHIBIT 7 H; Teachers in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools and Instructional Staff Members in Institutions 
of Higher Education: Selected Year, 1870 to 1974 

(IN THOUSANDS) 



Etementary and sacoixjary Higher education 

school instructional staff ^ instructional staff 

School year ending " " ' 

Total Wales Females Total Males Females 
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2.155 
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1 .433 









1 Includes teachers, librarians, and other nonsupervisory instructional ?.taff. 

*Sourcss: U.S. Department of Health, Educ^ition. and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems/ Faculty and Other 
Professional Staff in Institutions of Higher Education. 
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EXHIBIT 7 I Pupil TtMchtjr Ratios in Elementary 
and Secondary Day Schools, by Control and 
by Organizational Level: Fall 1955 to Fall 1978 
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Mnstruciional staff and classroom teachers are not reported separately. All data 

unless otherwise indicated are estimated. 
^Heported data from Off»ce of Education surveys. 

^Estimated on the basis of data from the National Education Association. 
•^Projections are based on the assumption that the pupil-teacher ratios wmII fotlowv the 
1963-1973 trend to 1983. 

Note; Estimates of puptl-teacher ratios for nonpublic schools have been revised 
several times; the latest revisions have been presented for each year, 

♦Sources: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Projections of Educational Statistics, 1966 edition for the 
1955-56 data, 1968 edition for 1957-60 data, 1972 edition for 1961-63 data, and 
1975 edition for 1964-78 figures. 
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EXHIBIT ] J; Avtirayf; Annual Salary of Instructtona! Staff ^ iR Fi^ll-Time 
Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, by State: 1929-30 to 1974-75 
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^Includes supt*".'iS("5. pimtipjls, ilissfom iiidchefs, Jnd other 
msUuLli'indlsMf*. 

'Bjsal on !t)t' Pnce iiidev p'epcf',<3 by ihe Bufe^u 
of Ubof Sidtisiii.!,, U.S. Ut'p'iilmen* Labor. 

•^Beginnini) in 1959^0, iniludes Aldskj jnd Hdwji!, 
'•^Udid noi dvjildble. 
j ^ *'lnc1udesprotesMondl nuninstiutiiohjl jJinniiMrolivi' su'l, 
'Pdrtlv eslimated, 
^E)(Cludeskin(Je'qarien lejik'ij, 
■Includes adnfimistratois, 



^'^liicyescl«ri&'jlaisistiinisio instruttiundl pefsonnel. 
'^Includjsaneridancepesofinel, 
•'Salary data ^eponed as median uicry, 
'^FAcludes vocational schools not operated as piri of the tegular 
putlic school system. 

'Sources: U,5, Depaftmnt of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Sunm of Sine School 
Sptmi and Smim oi Pl'/j/h" ^Immr^ jnd ^xook^ Oty 
Sct)Qoli,hlim. 



EXHIBIT >-K: Public School Instructional Staff and Full-Tlme 
Employes all Industries 1929-30 to 1969-70 



School 



Unadjusted dollars 



Adjusted dollars (1974-75 
purchasing powor)^ 



Salary- Per 
fnemJ^r of 
instructional 
st^^ 



Esmings p«r 
full'timo em- 
ployee work- 
ing for wages 
or salary- 



Salary per 
member of 
instructional 
staff 



Earnings per 
full-time em- 
ployee work- 
ing for wages 
or salsry^ 



1 
1 


2 


3 


4 






.. Si. 420 


$1,386 


S4,297 






1.417 


1 .198 


5,09: 




1933-34 , . • . , ^ 


1.-^7 


1 ,070 


4,70- 




1935-36 


1,^8;, 


1 ,160 


4,83 




1937-38 . - . 


1 ,374 


1,244 


4,97. 




193940 


)44i 


1,282 


5340 


4,751 


19414: ...... 


1 ,507 


1,576 


5,010 


5,240 


194344 


1,728 


2,030 


5,141 


6,040 


19454^-, _ . . _ . 


I ,^^5 


2 272 


5,668 


6,455 


194748 ...... 


2,639 


2,692 


5,864 


5,982 


194^)-50 ...... 


3,010 


2,930 


6,583 


6,408 


1951-52 ...... 




3,322 


6,797 


6,545 


1953-54 ...... 


3!^25 


3,628 


7,396 


7,015 


1955-56 ...... 


4,156 


3.924 


8,007 


7,560 


1957.58 


4.70: 


4,276 


8,520 


7,749 


1959-60 


S,i74 


4.632 


9,121 


8,165 


1961-62 


5.700 


4,928 


9,818 


8,488 


1963-(4 ...... 


6,240 


5,373 


10,473 


9,018 


1965-66 ...... 


6.^^35 


5,838 


1 1 ,249 


9,469 


1967-68 . . . . 


7,630 


6,444 


11,617 


9,811 


1969-70 ...... 


8,840 


7,334 


12,123 


10,058 


1971-72 . 


.. 10,100 




12,713 


10,490 


1973-74^. . ' . . , 


.. 11,185 


9,400 


12,421 


10,439 


1^)74-75^. . • . . . 


.. 12.070 




12,070 





^Bcsed On t''^ c^^^^^mer price irrdex. prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

U.S. Department Labor. 
^Calendar-y^'" d3*^ from the U.S. Department of Commerce have been converted to 

a school-y^'" ho5's by avera^'^g the tvvo appropriate calendar years in each case. 
^Estimated. 
"^Data not a^^^iig^ie. 

•Sources: U.^- Dev^aam^^^t of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Educcti^^ st^^'stics. S'^^'stics of State School Systems and Fa// Statistics of 
Pub/ic Scho^\ 0 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Econorr^k: Analysis, 
Survey of C^'^en^ Business, July issues through 1974: US, /ncome and Output; atxi 
National InC^^e, 1954 edition. 
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EXHIBIT 7-L: Number and Percent of Public Sc'iool Pupils 
Transported at Public Expense, and Current Expenditures 
for Transportation: United States, 1929-30 to 19I374 







— »r 












Pupils trangjorted 


Expiiidluttof 






at public expantt 


public fundi 


School year 


Tolil 






Totfll txcludino 


Avflrsd8 cost 


tnrollment 




total 


capital outlay 


par pupil 








tnrollmint 


(inthounndr 


trauportad 


t 


2 




4 




6 


mm 


25,678,015 


i ;s- 




554,823 


$28,81 


1931-3'' 


■ -116,275,441 


2,4i 




58,078 


24.01 


1933"34 1 1 f 1 1 


26,434,193 


2J94,?24 


\[>.i 


53,908 ' 


1929 


I935-J6 


26,367,098 


3,250,658 


123 


62,653 


19.27 


1937-38 


35,975,108 


3,769,242 


14,5 


75,637 


20.07 


I93M0 


25,433,542 


4,144,161 


16,3 


83,283 


20.10 


1 94 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 * * * 1 


24,562,473 


4,503,081 


'8.3 


92,922 


20.64 


194344 


23,266,61;, 


4,512,412 


19,4 


107,754 


23,88 


194546 


23,299,941 


5,056,966 


21,7 


129,756 


25.66 


I94I48 


it 3 1^ 34^ 


5,854,041 


24,4 


176,265 


30,11 



ERIC 




ERIC 



(ContHUu'd frtiin p<iqt; U).0 

( WADM) is meaninf^ful only for subsidy calculation purposes, but 
these data do enal)le the reader to determine the statistical effect 
that use of WADM brings about in relationship to real live 
students. 

School buildings in the state 

Ov?r the past two decades, and most especially during the 
decade that fcjllov/ed school district reorganization and 
consolidation, Pennsylvania has bnilt a large number of new school 
buildings. 

Buildings, classrooms and pupils housed 

Pennsylvania began the 1974-75 school year with 4,296 public 
school buddings. Having a record high of 98,307 classrooms, these 
buildings were to accommodate the commonwealth's greater than 
2.2 million public school children. Although the total number ot 



. XHIBIT 7-M: Teacfu 

in Work Stoppages: 195b lo \^ . 3 

Number of Workers Man-days kJle Average no. of days 

^^^^ stoppages involved during year idle per teacher 



\')^') 




210 


670 


3 


1 0(,0 


^ 


5,490 


5.490 


1 





1 


20 


20 


1 


p)6: 


1 


20,000 


20,000 


1 


19().^ 




2,200 


2,590 


1 


1 0(>4 


^) 


14,400 


30,600 


-> 


19fi5 


S 


1,720 


7,880 


4 


19G6 


30 


37,300 


58,500 


1 


1967 


76 


92,400 


969j;00 


l0'/2 


1968 


cS8 


145,000 


2,180,000 


15 


1969 


I S3 


105,000 


412,000 


4 


1970 


152 


94,800 


935,600 


10 


1972 


87 


33,900 


207,300 


6 


1973 


117 


5 1 ,400 


620^700 


12 



Note: Data on stoppages and workers involved refer to stoppages beginning in the 
year: man-days idle refer to all stoppages in effect during^the year. Because of 
rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. r 

•Sources; U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, H/or/f Stoppages in 
Government, 1958-68, Report 348, 1970; Work Stoppages in Government. 1973, 
Report 437. 1975; Government Work Stoppages, i960. 1969. and 1970, 1971. 
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EXHIBIT 7 vJ: Number of Strikes* in Public Schools 
in Pennsyl ania (by School Year - July 1 to June 30) 

Total Number of Sti«kes Percertage of Total U.S. 



Calendar 




All States 




Public School Strikes 


Ye<ir 


All Education 


Public Schools 


Pennsylvania 


Occurring in Pa. 


1 V<7 1 




1 J5*-*' 




47% 




\H7 


171 




28% 


n7:3 




2U) 




20% 




LMO 


202 


61 


30% 


1975 


(Not available until 


80 




TOT.\L 


July 19761 




:m 





• U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Through calendar 197 1 , U.S. totals included work stoppages dgainst all boards 
of education, and int'udos higher education and private school districts. From calen- 
dar 1972 on. a more detailed national breakdown allowpd f ^ i publication of a 
separate strike figure fof strikes occurring In public m - 

•** Estimated because of incomplete breakdown by hdrtment of Labor. 

•••• Adjusted to corrfiCt prior information receivfi.J, 



buildin^^.s in service decreased by 54 sin'-e the beginning of the 
preceding; sch^ year, the number of available classrooms 
increased by Ki07 or 1.1%. 

Exhibits 7-R and 7-S depict the nature of the public school 
buildings in the state and the period of construction for the existing 
buildjngs. Exhibit 7-S illustrates that almost 60%' of Pennsyl- 
vania's public school students are housed in buildings built since 
1950. (These data do not include vocational-technical facilities that 
normally are not considered the home school or place of primary 
enrollment.) 

Students decline-personnel follows 

Exhibit 7-Q on Page 116 shows the decline in students that 
began to take place in 1972-73 and that is projected to continue 
through 1983-84 according to Department of Education data. This 
is contrasted with the trailing decline in professional personnel 
depicted in Exhibit 7-T that also projects a continuing decline 
through 1983-84. 

It should be noted, however, that the body of professional 
employes projected to be on hand in 1983-84 is 115,300, some 
21,000 more than were on hand in 1964-65 when the student 
enrollment was slightly in excess of two million pupils whereas 
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M project ions of st mWni enrollment is at L6 million, or some 
400.000 fewer sludonls thai will require 21,000 more professional 
employes. 

KxhibitT-Ufurtherillustrateshowclasssizehas been reduced 
in Pennsylvania's public schools and shows the trend in 
piipil'teaoher ratios, incle.ding those that are projected. 

Cost of class size 

Thecost effect ofreducedclasssize.assumingastable average 
salary, is dramatic. Exhibit 7-V illustrates the effect of 
comparative class size found in several other states. 

Personnel compensation 

Reducing class size is one dimension of the cost problem that 
confronts local school officials. The national trend in salaries for 



EXHIBIT 7-0; Federal Funds Returned 
to States for Each Dollar of Taxes 



Alaska 


$2.71 


Tennessee 




Mississippi 




Idaho 


.87 




1.% 


(Georgia 


M 


Norlh Dakota 


MM 


Rhode Isla.jd 


.86 


Wyoming 


1.98 


Texas 


.84 


Soulh Dakota 


1.77 


Iowa 


.84 


Wesl \'irvrinia 


1.71 


Maryland 


.83 


Hawaii 


1.58 


Massachusetts 


.83 


riah 


1.57 


Oregon 


-78 


Arkansas 


1.56 


Kentucky 


.11 


Montana 


L56 


Nevada 


.75 


New Jersey 


L51 


Nebraska 


.72 


South Carolina 


1.39 


North Carolina 


.70 


.Mabama 


1.34 


Missouri 


.69 


Maine 


1.30 


V/isconsin 


.62 


Arizona 


1.29 


Pennsylvania 


.61 


Washington 


1.28 


Indiana 


.58 


Vermont 


1.27 


Minnesota 


.57 


Vir^ni.i 


1.26 


Colorado 


.56 


Now Hampshire 


1.20 


Connecticut 


.51 


Kansa^' 


Ml 


Ohio 


.51 


Louisiana 


1.11 


New York 


.47 


California 


1.07 


Illinois 


.39 


Oklahoma 


1.04 


Michigan 


.36 


Florida 


.97 


Delaware 


.30 
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EXHIBIT 7-P: Pennsylvania's Resident Live Births: 
Actual 1964 - 1973 and Projected 1974 1978 



State 
Total 



Year 



1967 
1 

1970 
1971 
197: 
197.^ 



ACTUAL 



218,515 
204,105 
195.869 
188,706 
185.,729 
185,046 
192,154 
180.939 
163,1 10 
153,272 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 



PROJECTED 



State 
Total 



146.700 
14.^ 900 
.J, 400 
142,700 
141,900 



"Source; Pennsylvanta's Rf-.h.: i>\. .)ifili. ActudI UVi4-l973 dnd Projected 
1974-1978. 



educational professionals is illustrated in Exhibits 7-J and T-K on 
page^- 105-111. Exhibit T^W illustrates the trend of median 
teadh^rs* salaries from 1950-60 through 1974 75. 

Exhibit 7-X presents data taken from the annual PSBA study 
of collective bargaining agreements (reported in the March-April, 
1976» issue of ^SBA Bulletin) which shows the statewide averages 
of salaries, workdays^ and workyears for professional employes 
covered by such agreements. 



General current expenditures 

Exhibit 7-Y presents a lO-year comparison of general fund 
expenditures for public education in the state. Over this 10-year 
period total expenditures increased 157.5%. (The statewide 
expenditures for 1974^75 are broken down as portrayed in Exhibit 
7-Z.) 

Statewide revenues 

Statewide revenues for public education for a five-year period 
are shown in Exhibit 7-AA. The statewide breakdown of source of 
revenue for the public schools for the year 1974-75 is shown in 

Exhibit 7-BB. . (Continued on page 121) 
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Exhibit 7-Q: Pennsylvania's Average Daily Attendance, Average 
Daily Membership and Weighted Average Daily Membership m 
Public Schools: Actual 1964-65 to 1972 73 and Projected 1973- 
74 to 1983-84 



Schoo5 Year 



1964- 65 

1965- 66 
1Q66-67 

■ 

1 (.'^ 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 7: 
197:-7.> 



Average 
Daily 
Attendance 



Average 
Daily 
Membership 



2,024,781 
2,041 .65H 
2,083,484 

^ 1 " ' 

2,1 (^9,225 
2,171,555 
2,179 ,947 
2.152,456 



2,145,971 
2,170,286 
2,213,115 

2,30^,-i ^ 
2,326,832 
2,340,535 
2,343,3-0 
2,339,817 



Weighted 
Average Daily 
Membership 



2,441,785 
2,487,565 

2,591,562 
2,626,985 
2,645,896 
2,660,896 
2,638,044^'' 



PROJECTED 



1973- 74 

1974- 7.5 
1075. 7fv 

r)76-77 
;977-7S 

1975- 79 
1979-80 
19.S0-S1 
ft)81-S2 

1952- S3 

1953- S4 



2.142,000 
:,121 ,300 
2,09j,400 
2,052,400 
I,995,S00 
1,^)32,000 
1,865,200 
1 ,803,500 
1 .744,700 
1 .(^90,400 
1 ,643,300 



!, 303 ,000 
274 ,600 
2,243,400 
2.200,500 
2,139,800 
2,071,400 
1,999,800 
1.933,600 
1 ,870,W0 
1,8 12 1400 
1,7 61. WO 



2,629,800-'' 
2,598,400^'' 
2,558,600 
2,514,100 

2,37f,200 
- - ^200 
,700 
41 ,600 
,800 
,019,500 




\Mns 2,659,862 without the penalties resulting from strike's. 
The school districts hcwe estimated 2,632,995. 
£7 The school districts have estimated 2,619,067, 

•Source-. P.nnsyivan.as Average DaMy At.er.dar.ce, Average ^^'W ^^^bership and 
wViohted Average Daily Mer^ibership in Public Schools: Actual 196«5 to 1972 73 
and "Projected 1973-74 to 1983-84. 
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EXHIBIT 7-R: Distribution of Classrooms In Pennsylvania's Publicly Owned School Buildings, 1974-75 

Totiil Elementary Secondary Comb. Eltm. and See, 



DijtritMjtion byNuinbof 



Oi Ll3$900n)$-^ 


Mn ni 
liOi 01 




in Buildinos 


BUgs. 


Pupils 


liilal 


4,296'-' 


2,320,792 




13 




1 CbssioDiii 


!« 


436 


^ j (la!i!ii(ioiiis 






4- (1 Cbssfooiiis 








f 




■ 







I i; ' 



No. of No, of No. of No, of No. of No. of 
hpilt BIdgi Pupili Bkigi Pupils 



2,864 1,022,150 1,039 1,028,476 393 269,566 

] 51 3 ■' 7 
1.^ 411 

Y •■! 81 

367 

4U ■) 5,307 

u im 71 32,220 46 16,235 

,3()5 898,768 703 421,425 458 343,015 204 , 134,327 

411 461,161 43 44,9% 298 341,101 70 75,064 

108 174,497 1 1,024 91 151,378 16 22,095 

167,030 ■- - 61 150,940 7 16,090 

llie number of (hssroonis^ in Pennsylvania in 
HIenientary Buildings 44,516 
Secondary Buildings 41,666 
Combined Buildings 12,125 
Total 98,35? 



tl Includes regular classrooms, kindergartens, scienw laboratories, industrial and vocational shop'-, home economics rooms, music roon.s, business 
education rooms and art rooms. 

y Between September 19)3 and September 1974, there were 119 buildings deactivated and 43 new and 22 reactivated buildings placed on record. 
5/ Gymnasiums, libraries, auditoriums and cafeteria buildings, 

♦Source: Distribution of Classrooms in Pennsylvania's Publicly Owned School Buildings, 1974-75. , , 
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EXHIBIT 7-S: Percent of Buildings Constructed Compared with Percent 
of Pupils Housed When Classified by Period of Construction 



EXHIBIT 7-T: h.. nsylvania's Public School 
Professional Persc^nel by Function: Actual 1964-65 
to 1973-74 and Projected 1974-75 to 1983-84 



Year 


All 

Professional 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


Administrative 
and 
Supervisory 
Personnel 


Coordinate 
Services 
Personnel 


Others 


l964-(:>5 


94,399 


84,012 


4,v01 


5,207 


279 


1^65-66 


96,544 


85,800 


4,882 


5,5 /y 


owl 


1 966-67 


101,853 


90,140 


5,065 


6,15 


491 


10()7-6K^-/ 


109,500 


95,500 


5,900 


7,20^ 


900 


1968-09 


1 17,198 


100,959 


6,656 


8,306 


1,277 


1969-70 


122,040 


106,104 


5,924 


8,900 


Kl 12 


1970-71 


124,606 


108,772 


6,031 


9,066 


737 


1971-72 


125,144 


109,035 


5,950 


8,886 


1,273 


1972-73 


128,338 


1 1 1,682 


6,145 


9,187 


1,324 


1973-74 


130,423 


1 13,089 


0,239 


9,546 


1,549 






PROJECTED 






1974-75 


130,200 


1 13,300 


6,200 


9,500 


1,200 


1975-76 


130,200 


113,300 


6,200 


9,500 


1,200 


1976-77 


129 900 


1 1 3,000 


6,200 


9,500 


1,200 


1977-78 


128,900 


112,100 


6,200 


9,400^ 


1,200 


1 978-79 


127,700 


1 1 1,100 


6,100 


9,300" 


1,200 


1979-80 


124,700 


108,500 


6,000 


9,100 


1,100 


1980-81 


122,000 


106,200 


.5,800 


8,900 


1,100 


1981-82 


1 19,400 


103,900 


5,700 


8,700 


1,100 


1982-83 


1 17,100 


101,900 


5,600 


8,600 


1,000 


1983-84 


11 5,300 


100,300 


5,500 


8,500 


1,000 



±/ AIM967-68 data are estimated. 

•Source: Pennsylvania's Public School Professional Personnel by Function: Actual 
1964-65 to 1973-74 and Projected 1974-75 to 1983-fi4. 
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EXHIBIT 7-U: Pupil-Teacher and Staff-Pupil Ratios . 

l\'fi[is> t\ .ini.iV [HiiaU^ l.issrooin U j^Ikt ratio ;irul slat ! per tlunis.iiul pupih 





ACTUAL 






PROJECTED 




Year 


Ratio 


Staff/1000 


Year 


Ratio 


Staff /1 000 


I9b5-e»(> 


25.5 lo I 


44 2' 


1975-76 


19 to 1 


59 


1966-67 . 


24.7 to I 


45.8 


1976-77 


19 to 1 


GO 


1967-68 


23/) to 1 


48.1 


1977-78 


19 to 1 


62 


1968-69 


22.9 to 1 


50.8 


1978-79 


18 to 1 


63 


1969-70 


22.1 lo I 


52.0 


1979-80 


18 lo 1 


65 


1970-71 


21.7 to 1 


52.7 


1980-81 


18 lo 1 


66 


1971-72 


21.7 lo 1 


52.8 


1981-82 


It lo 1 


67 


1972-73 


21.1 lo 1 


54.4 


1982-83 


17 lo 1 


67 


1073-74 


20.5 lo 1 


56.2 


1983-84 


17 lo 1 


67 


1974-75 . 


19.7 10 1 


58.6 . 


1984-85 


17 lo 1 


67 



•Sour,ce; Pennsylvania's Pupil-Classroom Teacher Ratio and Staff Per Thousand ' 
Pupils, in Public Schools: Actual 1965-66 10 1974-75 and Projected 1975-76 10 
1984-85 (Department of Education). 



EXHIBIT 7-V: 1972-73 Comparison 
of Class Size and Cost Effect 

Pennsylvania 21.1 to one 

Savings (or added cost) it Pennsylvania 
liad \ised (Uher stale ralic^ 

California 

S35() inillit)n savings 

Ohio 

S2()() million savings 

New York 

S I M) million additi(Muil cost 



27.2 to one 
24.4 to one 
19.0 to one 



120 

120 



(Coruinued trofn poge 1 15) 

An often used measure of tax effort at the local level is the 
device ofconvertingallkx al taxes into equivalent mills of tax based 
on market value of properly in the district. Such a tabulation for all 
505 school districts woulc'. be longer than desirable for a publication 
such as this. However, a <;cunty-by-county tabulation does present 
a picture of the range of local tax effort that such a comparison 
provides. Exhibit 7-CC shows that the lowest local effort, by this 
measure, occurred in Wayne County wit ha tax effort of 14. 7 mills. 
The highest local effort occurred in Bucks County with a tax effort 
of 32.3 mills, more than double the rate of the lowest tak effort. 



One final measure 

As a final comparisori, and perhaps among the most 
meaningful comparisons in the various comparative data 
presented in this handbook, national and state-t^y-state data 
illustrates the relative percentage of per'^onal income utilized to 
support public education. 



EXHIBIT 7-W: Median Teachers' Salaries, 
Pennsylvania 1959-60 to 1974-75 



Year Elementary Secondary All Teach«n 



l^>5^>-60 S 5,108 S 5,461 S 5,254 

I^>60-61 5,366 5,596 5,479 

1^^61-62 5,519 5,574 5,630 

1 962- 63 5,737 5^80 5,846 

1963- 64 6,105 6,246 6,123 

1964- 65 6,310 6,529 6,432 

1965- 66 6,594 6,850 6,721 

1966- 67 6,837 7,098 6,964 

1967- 68 7,314 7,499 7,404 

l^>6S-^>9 7,757 7,979 7,868 

1969- 70 8,444 8,730 8,597 

1970- 71 8,904 9,126 9,023 

1971- 72 9,298 9,729 9,540 

I'>72-73 9,828 10^84 10,086 

1973-74 9,960 1 1 ,204 10,679 

1^^74-75 10,976 11,659 11,355 



•Source: Median Teachers* Salaries, Pennsylvania, 1959-60 to 1974-75. 
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Thi* national averaK^^ for 1974-75 was 5.35% of pers^onal 
inronu^ 1 Vnnsylvaiiia's oxpi^nrlituros were abov- the national 
avera^f at5.50%ofjHTsonal income. Thfs compares with4.64% in 
Ohio, 6.28% in New York, 5.29% in New Jersey, 5.79% m 
Maryland, the lowest ratioin Kentucky at 4.19%, and the highest 
rat:oin.'\laskaat7.75%. Exhibit 7-DD presents the state-by-state 
comparison. V 



EXHIBIT 7 X: Teachers' Work 
Year and Normal Workday 

The average number of worl<'J^ys in the teachers' normal 
work year has remained at 185 da^ s sinc^e the enactment of Act 
195 in 197(3. ' . . - • 

The majority of s'choo! .disti':t contracts noted a normal 
teacher workday of seven and , -half hours. The statistic*;! 
average was reported at seven hou s and 26 minutes, one minute 
under the 1974-75 average. Allo\ 'ng for the state mandated 
one-half hour duty free lunch pir^iod, the average teacher 
workweek during 1975-76 was 34 1 ojrs, 40 minutes. 

NumbHr ot Tejchers' Percentage of 



Workdays 


Districts 


1 s 1 or tovsoi 


y < 




11"' 


1S4-IS^ 


4r; 


\Xh-\S7 


I 






1 Wl) or more 




Teachers" fSJormal 


Percentage of 


Workday* 


Districts 


f>' 1' - 7 lunirs 




7 - 7' J lioiits " 


MY'r 


7' ^ - S lu>uis 




S luuirs c-i inoic 


y < 



hichulcs .>()-iniiuiic (.iiiiy tree luncli 



] 2 2 
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EXHIBIT 7-Y: 10-Year Comparison of General Fund Expendi- 
ture for Public Education 



10-YEAR COMPARISON 



Function 



Tot:»l lAPCIKht Ufcs 

Curicnl !■ \pcndiiu[cs 

AJiniuisliaiioii 

Ifisl riiclion 

Pupil irJiispuMath'ii 

Opf^rJtiun & Mjini . ot Plari: 

Fi.\ed Charges 

Pehi Service 

Capital OittlaN 



1965-66 


1974-75 


PercttDt of 
Increas0 


S 1,240, 5^>S,07^^ 


S3, 5, 138,060 


+ 157,5% 




2,780,437,775 


160.7 


4S,876,83i 


106,413,702 


+ 1 17.7 




1,724,9^)7,008 


+ 132.3 


44,070.730 


134,874,056 


+205.9 


,555,376 


389,310,057 


+ 195.9 


60,068, 10^> 


252,898,31 2 


+321.0 


147,517,236 


359,247,378 


+ 143.5 


26,745,723 


55,453„507 


+ 107.3 



Distribution Number of Districts Percentage 



Si 900 and ab(>vc 9 I 8% 

1 800-1 899 H 16 

1700-1799 7 14 

1600-1 699 14 2.8 

^-'^ 1.1 High S2,131.63 

(^1 12.1 b)w S 961.53 

1300-1399 97 19.3 Mean SI, 425 39 

^-^-1-^^^ 23.0 Median SI, 286.44 

1100-1199 lo: ^0.^ 

1000-1099 4^, ~(/7 



.0 



Jovv S900 ^ 0 0.0 



504* 100.09^' 



*Bryn Athyn IMof>tijomery Couniy) not inclt^ded. 

•Source: Distribution of School Districts by Expenditures Per ADM, 1974-75. 
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EXHIBIT 7 Z: Exjxinditures - 1974-75 

Cicncral Fund Lxix'iidiluics tL.lalcd A X^nU. an inaoaso ol 

SISS.O^^^M 24. ui O.g pLMveiu over the 1^^3-74 lisciii year. This total 
hrcakdrAwi bylunction- includes; S3.^)5.1 3s.b60 (lOOVH 



AdiuiniNi Ml i« Ml 
Insti ikiu- '1 

Pupil l\M>i)IlIlci Sciv 

I'upil I"ian>p^ 'flail' ' 
( )]HHai:on Mann 
I i\cd ("liaii'.CN 

Siiidoiu-bod> ActivHic 
t'lMnnuiiiitv .SL'r•.!LJ^ 
( apital Outlav 



1U(^,413.7U: 


( 3.3) 


1 jzA.'^'n.ws 


154.0) 


7>,, 045, (1^7 


( 2.5) 


.37,377,1 ^y^^ 


( 1.2) 


)34,S74,UM^ \ ^ 


( 4.2) 




(12,2) 


:52.^>'^S.3l- 


( 7,^)) 


lU. 101.784 


( 0.3) 


33.203.405 


( 1.0) 


13.216,655 


( 0,4) 


55.453,507 


( 1.7) 


35*-) ,247..' 78 


(11.3) 



has sliiAvii .i >\ 
lou est p< 'Ull HI a dc<.ad 



i> iliv Li.i tliat the. lunLiiun ot adminisiraiion (3.37;) 
J> JlvIipa- "sa the [^ait t'ive vlmfs and has reached its 



Inc stale h'iaK Ml ^clu)ol disiiids expenditures by function calculated 
on an aveMi:c dafu nuMnbcrshiji basts (ADM) indicates: 

S Per ADM 

1974-75 

S 47 i ^ 

V.I:.,n.M..n,.. 

hi-Iiu.l'M':! 

l>urill.i.-n;:cl 

llcallh Scivi. ' 

. bO.62 

! iv.vl ( h .1-.- ^ 

AvoMLV louil lApciKhiuu- ,UM ADM 51.425.3^) 

Cmionl Kpcndiiuros pci ADM - Sl.:4:.:^.' (excludes Capital Outlay 
and Debt Scivieo). 
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EXHIBIT 7-AA: General Funds Revenue of School Districts by Source of Funds 1970-71 to 1974-75 







LOCAL 




STATE 




FEDERAL 




Total 
















Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Peri»nt 


Amount Percent 


r)/ij.7i 


::7b:)7o,i7s 


1.173^4^)3! 




W.047,036 


43.7 


I0^).073,li61 4.« 


1^)71.7: 


imm 






1.1H«76J61 


44.7 


137,69^,663 5.3 




:..siiji7ivs 




4S.cS 


U39,W6,4I3 


44.1 


:00J78.I77 7.1 


l')7>74 






m 


l.:90.355J43 


43,6 


165.048,089 5.5 


l')74.7^ 




\h\mMl 


4^1.9 


l.446,83],760 


44,7 


175,7:6,90: 5.4 



*Source: uhicijI Funds Rwunue o! School Disiricts by Source of Funds 1970-71 to 1974-75. 



EXHIBIT 7-BB: Taxation 



ol 7,N ' the pK'V h 'lis V C JI ), 



A hK\ikdt'\vii ot lJ\'v-s police U'd 


, null 


^ a I e s . 








Nl .53^'.:(>4.750 


(100^■) 


RlmI 1 s!aU' Taxes 




! .lS7,5.t7.lOb 


(77.1) 


TiihliL I lilil; iU'jIlv 






( 0.7) 


IVi ( apiij (SlIum>1 Code) 




lbJ27JS:S 


( 1-1) 


Act 51 1 l:i\LS 




226,144.402 


(14.7) 


SpOCKll Kl.X.Js (IMllhi. IVIi.) 




52,035 J 2.^ 


( 3.4) 


DoliiujUL'iil taxes 




44.351,2^M 


( 2.9) 


Payments in Ijcu ot Taxes 




i»l 7,07(1 


( 0.1) 


Next to the Real I. state Tax 


Act. 


Act 5 1 1 taxes piuduce 


the second 


lareest ainuuni ol' monies, l*->74-7: 


> Act 


511 taxes breakdown as 


["ollows: 






5226,144.462 


(loov;) 


Waiie and Incnme 




142,041.96^) 


(62.8) 


IV I Capita 




18.663.094 


/ ( 8.3) 


Real 1 state 1 1 anslei 




20,905,659-^- ' 


( 9.3) 


Oecujut ion 




33,709 .884 


(14.8) 


()e en [tat ion Piiv ilejje 




5 J23.288 


( 2.5) 


Amusemeiil 




1,435.424 


( 0.6) 


Meivanl lie 




3,03S,005 


( 1.3) 


1 1 aiier 




82,379 


( *) 


Me«;!ianKal I >cv:ces 




2,923 


( *) 


Otliers 


54K7S(^ 


( 0.3) 



1 2^> 
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EXHIBIT 7 CC: Local Budgeted School Taxes, Market Value 
and Tax Effort in Mills on Market Value by County, 1973-74 



IJ 

si 



County 

!v.!:oul.. 



' .:iii' f|j 

I .i!,Miii! 
< ,ir!''T . 



1,11 ■ 



••■■I'tJ 

M 

i' . :ii 

i Vi,;"' 111' 





5 










S 


Taxes as Rankin 




Real Estate 


S 


S 




1972 


Mills on Mills on 


s 


Current 


Public 


Per 


Act 


S 


Market 


Market 


Market 


Total 

, . . . 


Interim 


litility 

— _ 


Capita 


511 


Other 


Value 


Value 


Value 






4(i,^^i)!j 


154,62; 


1,414.03^ 


16,H62 


29«.46l,100 


20.2 


56 




l?4,/s;,4)n 




93 '.341 


21.1^1.562 


:i'.116,4l6 


8,422.90(i,400 


26.0 


16 




4;).\\(>(i:: 


}um 


20.1,^54 


2,015,552 


228.492 


262,851.300 


28.5 


) 




I4.()i'i,44: 


mi) 


433.453 


3,710.917 


6-1.412 


987.118.900 


25i) 


24 


.\if)4.:^ii 




i^m 


1I2.IW 


SI 3.442 


1119.345 


155,852,600 


20.3 










ii44,340 


1,316.485 


1,1:0.225 


1,524,388.900 


26.8 


12 


iii.4j:.4]] 




fim 


291.7H5 


2.134.191 


29^^11 


484,843,500 


21.5 


41 


.\5(i(),l4i 




40.:43 


157.394 


1.439.194 


211,065 


206.494,700 


21.0 


11 




69,():3,y3] 


54i),J46 


51i'),475 


8.23:,208 


1,656,132 


2,474.8(M,900 


32.3 


1 


14,134,1^ 


ll,l6(i,6(59 


33.100 


3I1.W4 


2.317.018 


224,250 


555.728.300 


25.4 


21 




11 lit < r i\n 

1I.:M.^0] 


II) .6 20 


345,327 


3.118.028 


536 0^7 


552,418,100 


21.9 


1 


606.4]! 


440.//1 


.\/00 


15.000 


95.000 


50,500 


28.132,900 


21.1 


52 


1 Hill C /. /i 


iwm 


32.500 


135,646 


964,146 


69.630 


115,163,800 


23.9 


35 


III 1 1K7 


6,660.366 


S6,041 


161,629 


2,890,360 


381,661 


:81,610,vJO 


26.1 


13 




44,716,6^6 


412.519 


551,144 


5.514.186 


1,313,451 


1,132.498.200 


30.4 


fa 




\ym 


16,600 


115,373 


1.183,901 


29.071 


N14,094,400 


n I) 


40 


mm 


4,3Hj,811 


51,242 


198,505 


1,315.605 


338,683 


265,117,200 


23.9 


35 


mm 


i,]i:ooo 


21.000 


81,000 


956,000 


81,000 


125,410.600 


18.1 


63 




3.!<6'),6H« 


35.006 


188,570 


1,694,903 


101,110 


244,501.400 


24.1 


33 


mM 


4,616,011 


50.300 


94,402 


1,109.048 


258,537 


215,326,800 




42 




I4,S|!),4I4 


162,540 


476,05! 


1,662.105 


261.106 


940..54!j00' 


26 




16,921.180 


159,013 


486,142 


9.110,461 


839,054 


1,060,169.800 


\& 


16 




m.O^j.SSl 


723,000 


154,000 


1,705,074 


1.581.176 


2,961,154,100 




4 
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s 



S Taxes ss Rankin 

Real Estate S S , 1972 M.lls on Mills on 

5 cufrent Public hi Act S Market Market Market 

loial Interim Utility Capita 511 Other Value Value Value 



:.i5.if)ii %>rs) 140.1?: i4U04Ji>o 41 

u'^^'Wll ^^J4Ml'i V)^.^: 'jm \BB 1M6?5 1.316.763.100 Xl 15 

imp 4^H^';4- }Hj]] :45,7K^ irm 4:0,200 388,i44.ioo 118 61 

4^4^17 ' IMO 73.99? 30.^M0 :i.: 51 

lili^] mi43 1.116,670 :37.61] 437.715.000 11.4 4*) 

Mo^ir^ 4i\i6'i :.6oo 'Jp.) i5:.:i? :6jw 38.ii?,ooo ib.h 65 

^^IMM] l\:.V' H(W? 367,5?] 73.9X2 163.(i34.4liO 21.5 4? 

14^0^49 15.500 77,590 551.367 161,400 113,641.300 20.1 59 

^,624..;47 50.%'^ 170.441 l,h25.X76 190.543 277.47H.500 24.7 2« 

^9^)3,877 1.764.564 22.219 95,242 1.029.399 82,453 116.099,700 25.8 18 

9^7.71^ 54U.5^X 7.500 42.274 360.426 6.960 52,203,400 lS.3 65 

^i)147,4M 14,^51.1h 143.200 63,000 4.099,000 ^91,145 73?,50li,3O0 27.4 10 

414^V^1K 29.028.7^)9 319.622 736,(il4 10,81i7,022 45i;-61 1,677,466,600 24.7 28 

^529,^77 6.940.354 S7.H32 250,473 1,948.627 302.?S1 415,135.500 23.0 39 

11.688,1116 8.916.323 74.859 266.«90 2,161,140 269,6W 422,741,600 27.7 9 

]2.518,037 24,504,102 219,717 645,634 6,413,204 736,380 1,170,006,300 27.8 8 

25,437,654 18.158.999 198,295 377,418 5,785,068 917,874 1,151,562,000 22.1 43 

12.569,861) 6,714,960 88,150 299,820 5,188.541 278,389 498,474,400 25.2 22 

46^6,727 3,540,854 40,413 116,880 719,880 238,700 186,355,900 25.0 24 

13,798,328 10,746^16 80,427 310,545 3,426,482 234,358 583,537,500 23.6 37 

2,909,978 2,103,564 29,719 102,293 647,392 27,1 11 145,605,100 20.0 60 

9 910,736 8,044,313 136,500 58,000 1,353,271 318,652 455,860,800 21.7 46 

137,501,967 125,027,409 1,051.120 838,607 7,634,303 3,960,638 4,679,304,400 39.4 3 

1 369,967 745,7^4 10,000 34,000 559,700 30,533 64,348,900 3!.3 50 

33 191,184 35,175,646 354,066 592,416 6,088,481 1,080,575 1,176,978,100 38.2 6 

6,763.251 3,336,61 1 51,500 227,113 2,858,368 289,659 278,225,800 34.3 31 

1,871,977 766.371 7,767 85,560 972,274 40,005 92,490,200 30.2 56 



!V;i:l!|i,l' 


^\'Hi!i| 




1, till! Mini; 








],616,%3.200 


19.0 


62 


h 


l.f'V'.^ll 




iljHIII 






mi 


91,038,400 


18.5 


64 

















50.!i54,200 


20.5 


54 


\:\^\M 






]^).')'|| 




3,:34.%.) 


mil 


440,011.300 


24.^. 


31 


V;.,l,| 






|ilj..^4 




1.1, 


4U,(I4(I 


iy8j31,?O0 


21.0 


53 








:''.'i4i 






mil 


263.,1^6j00 


20.2 


56 


V|i!l'.,:'l .... 




Mil, Mil 




Ih ^i||i 


IM Mlil 


hllllO 






4^ 


. .. . 






:4.:jii 


lii!i:i; 






137,364.900 


22.1 


43 


I'ii'M 




:,iiii(\,^'i.s 


iMlKI 


s4.:(ti 




184,200 


122,ii43,5O0 


24.5 


30 






l.l.w^Nl 


K\')/: 






32,514 


95,238,500 


24.1 


33 









4iljll|i 


l,\H,ll]4 


l,51lj)24 


24UJ]2 


231,146,900 


26.4 


14 


'hu:\\ 






4^i.()lll) 


lllf).]')9 




268,000 


1 78,977,1 }0 




19 


Wj^iniii'lci! 






143,(1^11 


]42,fiMI 




36lJ,!i]4 


856,243,900 


23.1 


38 


\l.iui... 


;411;)i)l 


;,/4^)Mi 






432,165 


141,242 


300,263,800 


14.7 


67 






;i,()44,()43 






(),6IJ2,5iy 


1,166,249 


1,586,877,200 


**" »5 


19 


\Uil|IIHl;' 


:,vi|,.iSS 






51,704 


251JW 


]3,2:'0 


93,050,100 


25.1 


23 







:\ii)ii,s.i^^ 


]4]j:: 


]]]j4(, 




6?l.li44 


1,354,454,100 


24.8 


27 


SUh' iuIjI .. 






l(i;52,l')2 191^98,328 54,634,] 18,700 


25.2 





'Source; Low! Biiiliii''rt! odmoi Maik'i V,ilui! and T.u Eftorl in Mills on Market Value by County, 1973-74. 
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EXHIBIT 7-DD; Personal Income. 1974, Related to Public School Expenditures by State: 1974-75 



0 



Slate 



Pe'sona! income 



Total exp«ndftiires for 
public eL-mentary and 
secondo^'V education^ 



Current experxjituresfor 
public elementary and 
sacondary day schools 



Total 

(in 
inillionsl 



Per 
capita 



Amount 

lin 

thousands) 



As a percent 
of personal 
income 



Amount 
(in 

thousands! 



As a percent 
of personal 

income 



1 

1 


L 

)l,l?^0-i- 


0 








7 


1 11 ttiWl vt '1 1 

UUUU jUilL'^ 








S>] 975 000 


4,51 


Abbiiiia 






(),'4,4),S 


4,4, 


5]5.7)N 


-lb 


WHS 


iW 


' ,^iiL 


lU To 




no m4 


5,4^' 


.•\I1/0;IJ >. . , . 


11 11^) 

11 ,U. ' 


; in 


/ 1 J ,U T 


54; 


^4'^ or 


4.9: 


AiKJiisa^ 


0 ,(inu 












LJiiioinu 


1 \^ 1 1 X 

LO<llO 






J.- V 


^ ''a'; 504 


41> 


Coliifaili) 


,,,,,, \m 






5,5i 


6^^:,o:o 


4.59 


('oiinalutii 


l^),934 


5,455 




4,9] 


^)L\000 


4.59 


IX'bwafc 


m 


5306 


%M 


5,68 


175,560 


4.86 


DlsUIiI ('Ki'liiiiibia 


m 


im 




4.74 


:l\4]i 


4.:3 




4;,8lb 


5.416 


1,953,447 


4,4i( 


^'1,613,350 


3.58 


Hooieia 





4J5I 


l«:054 


4.67 


979,^34 


4'^ 


Hawaii 




5,04] 


:5:,5:3 


5,14 


;:i.578 


4.34 


Idaho 


t 4 • 4 I t • • 1 


m 


:i4,:^i 


4.36 


158.084 


.i:i 


Illinois 


()^J% 


5.:34 




4.^4 


:,778.460 


4,00 


InJiana 


:;,63i 


5,184 


1,405,418 


5.09 


1,144,888 


4,14 



1'>'A 1 

1 .i 






,. J-J 


» 1- ' 


111 II) 




hS'uM) .... 


l^.i^'^' 






.\4i 




4.00 


Reiihi.i;, 





4,44: 




4. hi 


560.000 


3.76 


I.dlihUIU 





4j')| 


\^:4oo 




7^;:,5UU 


4.75 


)\}\ik 


4,SU() 


4:^)il 


:o4i4(j 




::m 


4.76 


\|jl\jaii,i 







l40^)^'4 




108''^' 


44^ 

III J 


\liy\iJi[iHlh 


v,y'i 






4.VS 


1,445,000 


4 


Mk-liWtl 






.144^),^^'^ 


5,4) 


:.^73:4: 


5.56 


\l!ll!!:y>!j 


I'l'js 




!.4^:i)7o 




i.::u.0cS3 


5.75 


\l!W>Mp;M 






4^.:o^j 


.\40 




4.49 


MlAMiill! 






L!01 '04 


4^5 


947 64 ^ 


3.94 


H'lltJIU 





4.''.ni 


::\m 




:o:,ooo 


5.55 


ViMj.NU 


^,i44 




411903 


i07 


361,307 


4.44 


NeuJj 






lo7,300 


4.S) 


138,700 


4.o: 


Ncu Ibmp^iiir: 


^^)^ 




il;b.9:6 


4,6h 


iim 


4.36 


Ni'i\ ,loisc\ 




o;47 


^M'0''^4 




^'16^' 103 


473 


VwMc\k.' 


4.64] 




3?b.l40 


7.67 


:h3,006 


6.10 


New V(if\ 


111:41 


('.Ij') 


7,0Ob.?00 




6,0.s0,00U 


5.45 


NmiliCiiii'iiKi 


L\01/ 




1.443AN*) 


\7' 


1,16S,!SS 


4.67 


Ndltll \)i ^Li 


3..\^(i 




1?()))71 


4,41 


i3:,.7i 


.\/.^ 


Oiiiii 


^4^ 


):1S 


:749J)00 


4.64 




4,09 


Oklaiiunu 


i:*i 


4;,\1 


634,200 


5.11 


560.000 


4,51 


Omw 


11,973 




717,4:5 


5.9') 


621,870 


5,19 


Peiiiis) Ivaiiij 


M.471 


\447 


3,547,9:7 


5.50 


LOblflOl 


4,]6 


RWcblaiiJ 


.\006 




:ffl.609 


5.61 


im 


5,01 



Total expenditures for Current expenditures for 

p,-fy;,;,,i public elementary and puHic elementary and 

stcondatv education secondary day schools 



loiji Aiiiuuni Abd percent Amouni As a percent 

ii„ r\'r liii of personal ol personal 

inillioi;«,l cdpiid thousands! income thousands) income 









1 Iv fll 


N Hi 




*T,UU 










4.^0 


i4i;):o 


4.44 








^.'4il^ 


4.44 


744,0tvl 


3.% 


\ ^^^ . 


> 








:.:44,4i3 


1% 


Il.i: 










I'm 
















5.14 


\mu 




ri>4') 


I,:,i0.b4/ 
l,(Jh\4cH0 




1M.354 


4.08 
4.4] 


\\N \lll'l!lLi, 
WiMdIIMIl . , . 




^s^i 4^: 
iv*'^: .\:4^ 


\ym 






5.o: 

5.60 

















•imiuiit'saiifwit i'^iii'ii(lituii".,L.ipiljii.H]llJV, jiuI ml"i.",i, 

■'[ilimat''".! hv ttn' Njiionjl Criit'.'f toi bluwuun 
Note: Bi'uum: ol toinKliiHi, ilt'Uili (tuv "ot .idtl to tutji'o, 



•Sources: (II U.S. Department a' Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Stmcs of Public 
ilemnm and Secondary Da/ Schooh, fall W4. (2) U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Survey of 
CutmBusim, August I9'i5. 
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Chapter Eight 



School financing 
and the future 

Puhfic t'ducatiuJi. along with other 
public 'services, must compete for 
appropriate funding from heal, state 
and federal tax resources. This 
chapter focuses on some of the 
factors that will influence future 
education costs. 

The various data found in Chapter Six illustrated rather well 
tho present level of financing public education in Pennsylvania 
< (>mpared to other selected states. FSBA s annual survey found 
that the support out of local tax resources for public schools 
ranged from a high of about 76% in Connecticut to a low of about 
259o in Delaware. Pennsylvania ranked 10th. about 4^8%. which 
shows that other states obtain more public school support from 
local tax sources than did the Keystone State. However, 
Pennsylvania ranked second in its overall support for public 
education among the selected 15 states. 

GNP versus GSP 

Public education, along with other public services, must 
compete for appropriate support from local, state, and federal tax 
sources. Ultimately education, health care, vvelfare, police 
protection and fire protection, and all other public services vie for 
a share of the taxpayers' dollars. Chapter Seven . eviews in some 
detail data relative to national and state expen-itures for public 
education. However^ the comparisons of nai /lal educational 
expenditures as a percentage of the Gross National Product 
(GNP) contrasted with state educational e ;[>enditures as a 
percentage of Gross State Product (GSP) ma; He helpful here. 

National data from the United States Dep: : :ment of Health, 
Education and Welfare shows that expenditur es for public and 
nonpublic schools at all levels of education from preprimary 
through graduate school are expected to exceed $119 billion 
during the school year that ended June 30, 1976. Total spending 



EXHIBIT 8-A: Total Expenditures for Education as a Percentage 
of the Gross National Product: United States, 1931-32 to 197576 
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I 3 i SOURCES: U,S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Siatjstics of Siate SchQol Sys^ 
tems; Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education ; and unpublished data. U,S. Department of Conimerce, Bureau of Eco- 
Analysis, Surve_y of Current Business , January 1976 and national income issues of previous years. 



h:i> nson r.ifjuliv in r»'rfnt yt^ars. reflectin^^ the ^owth of the 
population in the hii^h sch(K)l and college age groups, as well as the 
increased efforts of the nation to provide quality education for its 
young people. 

Kxpenditures during the present school year are more than 
iwire the $57.2 billion expended in 1967 68 and nearly five times, 
the ?1:4.7 billion spent in 1959-60. These comparisons, of course, 
do not allow for the effects of inflationary pressures upon the 
pvurcha>ing power <>f the dollar through the years. These 
roniparisons of national expenditures are shown in Exhibit 8-A. 

I niil recently, comparative state data were not available. 
For the 1975 PSBA School Finance Workshop at Bucknell 
University. FSB A Executive Director Fred M. ^Heddinger 
obtained data from the Wharton School of Finance at the 
University of Pennsylvania that allows for comparison of state 
expenditures with national expenditures. The percentage of 
(iross State Product represented by education expenditures is 
shown in Exhibit 8-B. 



EXHIBIT 8-B: Comparison of State 

and National Expenditures for Education 
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Futuic trLMids 

The qut'stit^n exists o\ where and how additional monies may 
be made available to support education when there appears a 
stn»nu probabiliiv that additional demands on education will 
result from ct)urt decisions, federal requirements. State 
Lei,Mslature actions, acti^ms by employe organizations and action 
bv local public^. ^ 

C\-rtain trrr.ds are evident. Student ffrollments are 
decreasini,^ It i- a fact :hai state and federal support are not 
im reasimr. Antl it is :i f.tct that lar^t* ^caie additional school 
buildint;s in Penn-vlvania will not be required in the immediate 
future. New buiKiint^^s will iie primarily for special programs or 
ihv phasin.i: out of obsolete biiildim^s. Currently the closing of 
-school buildings, some constructed ()nly 15 to 20 years ago, is a 
major problem in many local districts as student enrollments 
continue to decline. 

It can be assumed there will continue to be demands for 
salary increases hv teacher associations and other employe 
unions. At the same' time, negotiations and financial demands are 
being directed toward shorter work days, liberalized retirement 
benefit s, additional .♦"ringe benefits, smaller class size, and greate/ 
job securitv and maintenance of membership. 

The state of Penn.sylvama is requiring additional programs 
for the gifted student and other types of handicapped students. In 
addition, pending state board regulations may greatly expand the 
range and cost of such services. Community education and 
alternative schools are being advocated by the Department of 
Education, some school administrators and segments of the 
public. Legislative action and court decisions have resulted in 
demands for additional * runsportation. Costs are increasing in the 
a-t\is of textbooks, sup lies, fuel oil, utilities and other items that 
> into the dav-to-(i: operation of schools. 

However *t hi ir --t significant factor in overall school costs 
.ntinues to be cki^ /e. (See PSBA Bulletin. Vol. XL, No. 2, 
.larch-April. U an in-depth discussion of this issue.) No 

body of evidence rts the notion that improved educational 

achievement results ^^m smaller class size. Pennsylvania has 
experienced a continuing decline in pupil-teacher ratios as 
illustrated in Exhibit - C. 

The effect of class size is dramatic. A comparison by PSBA of 
class size in several other selected states illustrates the cost effect 
of such ratios. For example, Pennsylvania had an overall 
pupU-teacher ratio of 21 . 1 to 1 in 1972-73. LoDk at the savings, or 
added costs, when you compare Pennsylvania's pupil-teacher 
ratios to three other sUtes that are highly populous and regarded 
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to have strong r^ublic education programs: California (27.2 to 1), 
$350 million savings; Ohio (24.4 to 1), $200 million savings; and 
New York (19 to 1), $130 million added cost. 



EXHIBIT 8-C: PupilTeacher 

and Staff-Pupil Ratios in Public Schools 
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Proje ctions, PtMinsvlviinij Df-'p,jrtiTient of Education, 1973. 



Future challenges 

With decreasing student enrollments, lack of need for 
additional buildings, increasing curriculum demands, and still 
growing employe militancy, the question of how to pay for future 
services of the public schools cannot be answered with a simple 
solution. Perhaps a first step is to: 

(a) Review values associated with public education and its 
mission. 

(b) Review the goals and priorities of various aspects of 
education. 

(c) Rev iew educational results during the last 10 years. 

(d) Review where the money comes from, and explore how 
demands for funds can be more equitably allocated 
among the several sources of funds. 

(e) Review educational accountability and the evaluation 
procedures that are being used to appraise this 
accountability. 

WhiJ^ this publication is primarily a basic handbook relating 
to schoo finance, there is little argument that this nation and 
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state believe that the opportunity to obtain a public education on a 
substantially equal basis should be provided; that education 
should promote social mobility; that American democracy is 
highly dependent upon an adequate system of public education; 
that raising the educational achievement level is perhaps a most 
important step in reducing poverty; that education has a role to 
plav in reducing crime and in reducing the dependence of many 
upon public welfare programs; and that a system of public 
education is dependent upon the taxable wealth of the state as a 
whole as well as the taxable wealth of local school districts. 

If the above values are accepted, what is then faced is the 
problem of equalizing educational opportunity among districts 
while distributing the tax burden as fairly as is possible. 

It is not unreasonable to seek the highest possible efficiency 
in a school organization and to find ways to assure educational 
accountability. The word accoimUbility is comparatively new and 
sometimes disturbing to educators. For every dollar spent for 
public education, an accountable value should be evident. This 
accountability must be reflected at the federal level, state level, 
/with local boards of education, and by administrators, teachers. 
^ and other employes. 

Equal opportunity 

The matter of equal educational opportunity, while a 
universal goal, is nearly impossible to obtain on all counts when 
one considers the variance in local wealth and interests. 
Education is a function of the several states and not of the federal 
government. This principle was reaffirmed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the now (sluious Rodriguez school finance case (See PSBA 
School Law Information Exchange, Vol. X. No. 26. April 17. 1973) 
where the court also reaffirmed that support for education based 
upon property taxes is not offensive to the U.S. Constitution. 

Following the Supreme Court decision in the Rodriguez case, 
which upheld the Texas system of school finance based upon local 
property taxes, ad valorem taxes, and state aid of a flat grant 
nature, educational finance reformers brought suits under 
vanous state constitutions. One of the most notable of these cases 
was the New Jersey Robinson vs. Cahill case wherein the state 
courts determined that the New Jersey system of school finance 
resulted in an impermissible reliance on local property tax^s to 
fund education. Subsequently, in an unprecedented move, the 
state court effectively shut down the state s educational system, 
ordering the Legislature to adopt another tax program to support 
public schools. Eventually, the New Jersey General Assembly 
agreed upon a state income tax — the first such tax for that state 
— to supplement local property taxes and other New Jersey 
taxes, resulting in the reopening of the state's public schools. 
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Another notable case was the California Serrano case, where that 
state's Supremo Court found the reliance upon local property 
taxes, coupled with a flat grant state aid program, iinpermissible. 

In Pennsylvania, the state's subsidy system has withstood 
several court challenges over the past several years. It would be 
risky to attempt to predict what the future may hold in this 
regard. However, the rather broad range of tax sources used to 
finance the state's public schools as reviewed in Chapter Four, 
coupled with the variable percentage equalizing state support 
discussed in Chapter Six, makes Pennsylvania's present subsidy 
system less vulnerable to the kinds of court challenges that have 
occurred in other states. 

The Pennsylvania system of state subsidies, while not 
perfect, should not be discarded until a proven substitute is 
available to eliminate or further reduce current variations in 
effort and in ability to support education. Most would contend 
that the number of dollars spent on education should be based on 
the educational needs of children rather than the wealth of a 
school district. However, national data developed by educational 
researchers, including that of James S. Coleman (Johns Hopkins 
University) and Christopher Jencks (Harvard University), 
suggest that simply higher expenditures do not necessarily bring 
about measurable improvement in outcomes. There is no body of 
opinion that suggests that expenditures per child should be 
uniform. Instead, it is widely held that expenditures should vary 
according to the needs and interests of the students and their 
communities. 

Tax concepts 

Three important concepts of taxation are as follows: 

• A tax should be equitable. There should be a true 
reflection of the taxpayer's ability to pay. Progressive 
taxes will rise in proportion to the taxpayer's income or 
ability to pay, reflecting a degree of equality. 

*.A tax should not be confiscatory and should not alter 
economic behavior. A tax should not result in a reduction 
in the production of goods or services, nor should it be of 
such a nature as to require producers of goods or services 
to leave the state or a given taxing jurisdiction. A tax 
should not have an adverse effect on the willingness of 
people to work and produce. 

• A tax should be collected effectively. Tax statutes should 
not have loopholes or should not be written in a manner 
that they can be evaded. Ineffective collection of taxes, or 
poor administration of tax collection procedures, ad- 
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versely effects the integrity of the taxing process, unfairly 
burdening those who do pay such taxes. 

Taxes reviewed 

Although the various types of taxes were covered in Chapter 
Four, perhaps it is worthwhile to briefly review the advantages 
and disadvantages of the main sources of revenues used as a tax 
base for public education in most states. 

Property tax - The advantages of this tax are that it is 
stable. Property cannot easily escape taxation and most benefits 
go directly to the property owners or to the residents of the school 
district. Many would say that the principal disadvantages of 
property taxes result from the manner in which they are 
generally levied and administered. In communities where there is 
little business and industry, property taxes are primarily taxes on 
housing. Because property taxes are typically levied on the 
assessed value of the property, this tends to encourage 
deterioration and failure to make needed and desirable 
improvements in order to avoid higher taxes on the resulting 
increased value. This is especially true with absentee owners. 

Some Pennsylvania taxing jurisdictions are beginning to 
consider, and implement, a graded tax theory. Under this plan, a 
differentiated tax levy is established for ground and buildings: 
ground is taxed at a higher rate than buildings. Advocates claim 
that this encourages property improvement and discourages 
leaving ground unimproved. It should be noted that Act 319. 1974, 
established favorable tax treatment for land used in farming. 

Property tax levels do influence decisions by business and 
industry regarding site locations, and this is primarily brought 
about by assessment practices. Most of the problems related to 
the levying of property taxes grow out of assessment practices. 
Statewide uniform assessment ratios, that now vary from county 
to county and from area to area within a county, have been the 
objective of legislation introduced into the last two sessions of the 
General Assembly. Were this to be accomplished, especially if 
assessments were to be fixed at 100% of true market value 
statewide, one of the troubling problems attendant to property 
taxes and the operation of the present subsidy system could be 
greatly improved. 

Sales tax — The principal advantages of this tax are in the 
simplicity of levying it and collecting it. Also, the returns tend to 
increase as income and values of products and services increase. 
On the negative side, the sales tax can become regressive as 
related to income unless basic commodities, such as food and 
medicine, are exempt. This tax also can affect decisions regarding 
locations of business and industry if a bordering state does not 
levy such a tax. 
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Personal income tax — This tax is directly related to the 
earned income of the taxpayer. It can be adjusted for special 
circumstances. It is easy to collect through payroll deductions and 
it has a high degree of flexibility as personal income changes. The 
disadvantages are that tax yields decline in periods of recession. 
Also, it can become overly complicated depending upon 
administrative procedures that allow for opportunities for 
evasion or that allow for various credits or deductions. 

Corporate income tax — The primary advantages are: 
revenues increase with increases in corporate income; it can be 
equitably applied while keeping administrative costs at a 
minimum; and it is not likely to cause economic distortions unless 
a neighboring state has a much different tax rate. The 
disadvantages of this tax rest primarily with the level of the tax» if 
established at a level much higher than that in other possible site 
locations, such a tax can greatly influence the locations of business 
and industry and the resulting jobs that such business provides. 

Other miscellaneous type taxes — These have been covered 
in Chapter Four and provide additional income and support for the 
public schools. However, these other taxes do not have the same 
statewide impact as the four listed above. Important tax decisions 
should be based on the concepts of taxation previously discussed. 

Decision-making 

The sources of revenues are obviously important. The 
authority and responsibility to eliminate educational inequities 
rests with the state. But the local school district can best choose 
among available options and apply the administrative controls 
that will reflect accountability and efficiency of operation. It 
behooves school board officials to assure effective results through 
appropriate policy-making decisions and by the accountability 
required from administrative .aff and employes. The establish- 
ment of district goals, th^ development of priorities, the 
requirements for accountability, and the evaluation of results are 
primarily board functions. 

Consolidation of schools, larger bodies of students and 
employes, the introduction of collective bargaining into the public 
schools and stiffer competition for available financial resources 
have all combined to make policy decisions a more complex 
process. School board members deserve^ and should have, 
adequate and sound information on which to make such decisions. 

How responsibility and authority is to be allocated in a loeal 
school district is a determination that should be made by the 
school board with t^he advice of the superintendent. But as school 
district operations have become more complex, the need has 
increased for a financial specialist to advise the school board and 
the superintendent on business affairs and to discharge other 
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duties as assigned. The role of the business administrator, 
whether school hoard secretary or some other designee, has 
become significant. Virtually all school districts are now of such 
size as to necessitate the existence on the district staff of a person 
adequately trained in school business practices, financial 
management, and personnel management. A few courses in 
school administration and school finance is no longer adequate 
back^ound for such a responsibility. 

Most districts budget and expend funds for inservice training 
of teachers and school administrators with emphasis on 
curriculum development and administrative changes. Generally, 
very little money is spent by school districts in the development of 
fiscal accountability and updating business practices. Many 
districts do not provide sufficiently trained personnel to provide 
data on which sound fiscal decisions can be made, yet it is exactly 
m this area where many of the refinements and efficiency of 
operation must be determined. Relating tax dollars expended to 
results accomplished is unescapable accountability. 

Other factors 

Negotiations with employes are directly related to the rapid 
escalation of costs and increases in taxes. The degree of public 
interest and concern is increasing and the school budget is 
becoming a document of greater interest that requires more 
explanation, better control and serves as a base for continued 
detailed interpretation to the taxpayer. 

Taxpayer input into school district policy decisions should be 
considered a necessity by enlightened school boards. This interest 
can be used in a positive way and must be considered if the 
additional financing required in the future is to continue to be 
available from local sources. Hopefully, this renewed interest will 
become a positive force in public education that ^nll strengthen 
the local school board as it continues to govern local school 
operations. 

The statement is often heard that school boards can control 
only about 5% of the budget commitments. This is only partially 
true. The data listed in Chapter Two illustrates the principal 
factors that represent most school district costs. Costs associated 
with wages and salaries and other labor costs dwarf most other 
costs in school finances. Exhibits 8-D to 8-H, taken from the 1976 
annual PSBA study of professional staff salaries, (Information 
Legislative Service, Vol. XIV, No. 31, July 30. 1976) point to 
these specific -costs. 

The percentage of the total budget subject to control may 
change if revised management approaches are used in salary and 
wage administration, debt service administration, risk manage- 
ment, curricular programs, the use of technicians versus state 
certified positions and a more efficient work force. Education 
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costs will probably continue to rise in the next decade depending 
upon overall economic conditions. A real question that must be 
considered is whether educational accountability will be increased 
as it responds to social change. How will the educational dollar be 
allocated in the future? 



EXHIBIT 8-D: Total Professional 
Staff and Average Annual Salary 
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EXHIBIT 8-E: Total Professional Staff 
and Average Percentage Increase 
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EXHIBIT 8-F: Administrative-Supervisory 
Staff and Average Annual Salary $2i,04i 
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EXHIBIT 8 G: Avoraqe Annual 
Salaries for Seconciary Teachers 
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EXHIBIT 8 H: Dollar and Percentage Growth 

of Annual Salaries for Selected Positions 1970-71 to 1975-76) 
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National data from HEW shows that expenditures for public 
and nonpublic schools at all levels of education from preprimary 
through graduate school are expected to exceed $119 billion 
during tl>e school year that ended June 30, 1976. 

There appears a strong pr')bability that additional demands on 
education will result from court decisions, federal require- 
ments. State Legislature actions, actions by employe 
organizations and action by local publics. 
Public employe salary increases, shorter workdays, liberalized 
retirement benefits, additional fringe benefits, smaller class 
size and greater job security will also impact on future costs. 

However, the most significant factor in overall school costs 
continues to be class size. No body of evidence supports the 
notion that improved educational achievement results from 
smaller class size. 

For every dollar spent for public education, an accountable 
value should be evident. This accountability must be reflected 
at the federal level, state level, with local boards of education, 
and by administrators, teachers, and other employes. 

In Pennsylvania, the state s subsidy system has withstood 
several court challenges over the past several years. While not 
perfect, it should not be discarded until a proven substitute is 
available to eliminate or further reduce current variations in 
effort and in ability to support education. 

Three important concepts of taxation are: a tax should be 
equitable; a tax should not be confiscatory and should not alter 
economic behavior; and a tax should be collected effectively. 
Four main sources used as a tax base in most states include the 
property, sales, personal income and corporate income taxes. 

School board members deserve, and should have, adequate 
and sound information on which to make decisions. The need has 
increased for a financial specialist to advise the school board and 
the superintendent on business affairs. 

Taxpayer input into school district policy decisions should be 
considered a necessity by enlightened school boards. This 
interest can be used in a positive way and must be considered if 
the additional financing required in the future is to continue to 
be available from local sources. 

1 i (i 
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Chapter Nine 



Developing sound 
business practices 



Today *s circumstances call for good 
business practices in every school 
district. This chapter deals loith 
several areo^ that need close scruti- 
ny by local officials in these changing 
economic times and increasing costs 
of education. 

Cash flow management and fund investments 

The efficient investment of funds on hand throughout the 
school year should equate to investment income of two or more 
mills of tax in most school districts. This investment income may 
vary with fluctuating interest rates and the amount of local taxes 
collected versus the dependency upon state reimbursements. 

School funds should not be laying idle but should be providing 
income in the form of interest through the various investments 
allowable under the School Code. Prompt and scheduled 
turnovers of collections from tax collectors, the planned 
scheduling of disbursements and use of competitive bidding for 
the investment of funds will provide an efficient return on 
invested funds. 

Changing methods of payments for state subsidies should be 
watched carefully to determine the affect on cash flow and 
investments. Any delay in the payment of state appropriations for 
subsidies further restricts possible income to local districts. 
Especially since the enactment of Act 125, 1974, which converted 
the schedule of basic instruction state subsidy payments from a 
quarterly basis to a three-payment-a-year basis, the management 
.of cash flow has become more critical. This is especially true since 
the third payment is now made in June after the school year is 
virtually completed. Treasury bills, certificates of deposit, 
savings accounts, and *'buy-backs** of general obligation bonds are 
typical examples of investments available to school districts. 

Improved internal accounting procedures 

School districts must continue to report income and 
expenditures to the state on the prescribed state form, which 
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reflects a line function accounting system. However, school 
boards should consider the development of internal systems 
within the district that provide program costs. This procedure 
could be considered cost accounting and is a prerequisite to 
improved financial planning and long range financial projections. 

The knowledge of comparative program costs should enable 
the esta*blishment of priority spending on a year-to-year basis. 
This also assists in making decisions regarding expansion or 
contraction of curriculum programs or other services. This is 
particularly true when the concept of zero budgeting is 
.iconsidered. 

Student activity funds need continuing scrutiny, particularly 
the system of checks and balances that exists within the school 
district accounting operations. Cafeteria fund accounting 
reflecting individual school operations may provide decision 
alternatives not previously considered. Care should be taken in 
handling the accounting for federal funds so that a clear audit trail 
exi?>ts regarding the application and expenditures of such funds. 
Internal audits and policies regarding system checks and balances 
for all funds should be reviewed periodically to ensure that the 
system is now adequate for the current demands upon it. 

Fixed charges 

In school budgets, the term **fixed charges** covers 
expenditures for payments to retirement, social security, 
workmen's compensation insurance, fire, property, liability and 
other school district insurances, plus the cost of fringe benefits 
provided to employes (hospital, surgical, major medical, dental, 
etc.). 

The most rapid increase in costs in this particular categprj^ of 
expenditures has been in the employe fringe benefits area, a 
direct reflection of collective bargaining with employes. 
Employe benefits have not only increased in terms of types of 
coverages, but the proportion of premiums paid by the local school 
(iistrict has also increased. Constant reviewof fringe benefits is 
necessary by school administrators, insurance carriers and school 
boards to provide the most economical cost for benefits provided. 
Some measure of the change in benefits provided over the past 
several years may be had from an examination of Exhibit 9-A 
which is a composite of annual PSBA statewide studies on fringe 
benefits and personnel practices. 

In 1971 the PSBA Insurance Trust was established to provide 
a vehicle through which member districts could combine 
insurance purchasing power and reduce costs of all forms of 
insurance programs. Exhibit 9-B illustrates the reduction in cost 
that was achieved for ^oup life insurance rates after the 
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establishment of this program — solid evidence of the kind of 
savings that ran be achieved through such efforts. 



EXHIBIT 9-A: Personnel Practices in Pennsylvania Public 
Schools for the Period 1970 through 1976-77 School Year ^ 
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As the Si'h' Km[)l()yes' Retirement System is modified by 
lei^nsiative action that usually provides increased benefits, school 
districts should be aware that liberalized benefits automatically 
mean higher costs in terms of the percentage paid against payroll 
dollars. (F'or example — Fniployer share in 1975-76 was 5.85% 
versus 6.65% in 1976-77.) 

Insurance coverage in the areas of tire, bodily injury and 
employe liability can be obtained at stable cost levels by the 
awareness of claims history, the use of deductibles, partial 
self-insurance, and the pooling of coverages and premium dollars 
through such programs as provided by the PSBA Insurance 
Trust. The consolidation of coverage au*^ the management of 
insurance programs by one broker should provide better service 
at a lower premium cost. 

Control of facilities and inventories 

Kvery district should provide permanent records, updated 
annually, that reflect buildings and capital equipment values. 
Districts should have, and maintain, inventory records providing 
information on school furniture, business equipment, audiovisual 
equipment, musical instruments, facilitivs. etc.. owned by the 
district. If local personnel are not available to provide these 
records, consideration should be given to contracting with a 
commercial firm to provide an appraisal service, including an 
updating on an annual basis after the first year. This kind of 
service also may be integrated with insurance management 
through the PSBA Insurance Trust. 

Inventory of supplies on a building basis and district basis can 
be easily maintained through appropriate purchasing procedures 
and a physical count at least once each year. Improved Inventory 
control procedures are a natural by-product of computer 
recordkeeping and reporting. 

Transportation 

Every district should be in a position to know if it can operate 
more efficiently through contr:. ted transportation as compared 
to ownership and operation of its own school bus fleet. Surveys 
indicate a natural breakpoint for cost comparisons occur at the 
time a district may need a fleet of more than 20 buses. 

If the district operates its own transportation department, 
improved recordkeeping regarding the t3'pes of transportation 
provided, such as to and from school, field trips, athletic events, 
etc., should be a part of cost comparison data. Improved 
accounting procedures in this area are particularly important as 
legislative changes are mandated. The requirements to install 
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yellow (amber) blinking lights (Act 153, 1969) and compulsory bus 
driver training (Act 144, 1969) contain no reimbursement from 
the state. These are examples of overhead costs districts have had 
to absorb. Add to :his Act 372 interpretations regarding 
out-of-district and out of-state transportation and one can readily 
see the cost implications of transportation decisions. 

Debt service planning 

Annual review of school authority and general obligation 
bond issues should also be practiced. During periods of fluctuating 
interest rates in the bond market, it is possible to obtain savings 
through the refinancing of prior bond issues. 

The comparison of interest rates for an authority bond issue 
versus a general obligation issue should be done prior to any new 
financing of capital projects. The debt service section of a school 
budget can be projected much more accurately than other type 
expenditures because committed costs are already known. The 
use of a 'wrap-around" bond issue may assist districts in 
maintaining debt expenditure at a level rate by committing debt 
service payments for prior bond issues, at maturity, to increase 
the rate of payment on now issues. Although this method prolongs 
payment qp the new issue and usually increases interest costs, it 
avoids fluctuations in tax levies. 

The school business administrator, or other designated 
official, should be authorized, and be prepared, to purchase school 
district bonds as available on the open market from bond reserve 
and bond redemption funds. Proper investment of bond monies by 
trustees, as well as the consolidation of administrative bond 
funds, can provide economies and result in additional dollars. 

Computers 

The use of computers by individual districts, or on a joint or 
regional basis, challenges a district to compare initial costs, costs 
of operation, and the ultimate product output desired from such a 
facility. 

The use of computers may offer efficiencies if such use is 
combined with other governmental units (township, borough, 
city) or adjoining school districts. Larger regional centers should 
be studied cirefully as to end purpose, cost, and real benefit to 
user districts. Computer technology has undergone dramatic 
changes within the past couple of years based on solid-state 
integrated circuit technology. Massive reductions in size have 
occurred and much greater flexibility in system design is now 
possible. Remote entry, telecommunications and terminal 
facilities may provide much more flexibility for use by individual 
buildings and individual districts in the near future. School 
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officials should be aware of the likely consequences of this 
technological change. 

School district tax base 

The use of market valves, as explained in previous chapters, 
for state aid purposes, and the use of local assessments for tax 
purposes, probably best illustrates the need to consider the 
elimination of assessed property values or to consider 
assessments as being equal to 100% of true market value. 

The updating of assessments every two or three years would 
provide school districts with a more flexible tax base and a more 
equitable base so long as real estate taxes continue to represent 
slightly more than one-third statewide of school income. 

Improved assessment procedures and the consolidation of 
tax collection expenditures should be considered by every school 
district. If reassessment is done on a county-to-county basis this 
should be required across the state in the same fiscal year to avoid 
fluctuation in aid ratios between school districts that lie in 
different counties. 

A periodic review should be made of existing Act 511 taxes 
levied by the school district so that the other possibilities of other 
such taxes may be considered. An analysis of yield, cost of 
collection, etc. should be a part of such a review so that the 
district's tax base is as broad as possible and consistent with the 
makeup of the communities that the schools serve. 

Purchasing 

Districts that have developed cooperative purchasing 
proi^-edures have materially reduced their unit costs for standard 
supplies. Access to state bids for certain kind of supplies should be 
considered versus cooperative bidding at the local level. In some 
instances, state bids may provide savings but not in every case, 
requiring an ongoing awareness by local officials responsible for 
purchasing functions. 

Storage space, delivery costs and offseason buying are other 
elements to be considered in an efficient purchasing procedure. 
Every district should build into its office procedures a check and 
balance system that separates purchasing functions from the 
receipt of materials, approval and payment of bills. 

Legislation 

Increased staff in state agencies and in legislative offices over 
the past several years has increased the number of legislative 
proposals. These proposals include new legislation and 
amendments to existing laws. 

A greater awareness on the part of local school districts 
regarding the legislative process is needed to know in advance 
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about le^Mslativi* proposals that will require additional funding at 
the lu^-al and slaU^ levol. It is particularly important that 
legislation be reviewed concerning projected costs at the local 
level and that assurances be made that legislative changes 
requiring additional services at the district level will be 
accompanied by adequate funding measures to support the cost of 
such added services. The recent (1976) consideration of HB 770, 
the proposed new School Code, certainly magnified the need for 
local awareness of the effects of proposed legislative change. 

School organization structure 

Annual review of ihe school district internal organizational 
structure, and its current policies and procedures, is also 
recommended. Changes in administrative responsibilities, 
changes in curriculum and changes in policies or office procedures 
can only be made after appropriate review to determine whether 
additions or deletions should be made or status quo should be 
maintained in personnel assignments. Many times this will lead to 
the consideration of new uses of technology, typing pools or other 
changes reflecting the fact that a school district is not a static 
organization. 

Wage and salary administration 

In any discussion of business practices and school finance one 
must always return to a review of methods and procedures used in 
the paying of wages or salaries to professional and nonprofession- 
al employes. It is obvious that tenure laws and negotiated 
contracts with employes have major impact and largely control all 
school districts' commitments in this expenditure area. As stated, 
previously, salaries and wages represent almost 75% of the 
typical school district budget. It should be noted, however, 
management prerogatives still exist in the evaluation of results, 
accountability and work schedules. A well planned, well 
coordinated labor relations program is essential. 

In a period of declining enrollments, staffing policies 
particularly need careful scrutiny. Consideration of position 
evaluation for every function can result in a better control of the 
salary dollar as well as payment on an equitable basis for duties 
performed. 

The data listed in Chapter Two illustrated the four factors 
that represent 90% of the school budget. Obviously, anything 
that school officials can do to favorably influence these four factors 
(salaries and wages, transportation, plant, debt service) will 
produce the greatest benefit. A review of the suggestions made in 
this chapter along with an examination of the details that 
represent these four factors in a local school district may set the 
stage for financial relief or better managed costs in future years. 
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Summary 

The efficient investment of funds on hand throughout the school 
year should equate to investment income of two or more mills of 
tax in most school districts. Changing methods of payments for 
state subsidies should be watched carefully to determine the 
affect on cash flow and investments. 

The most rapid increase in costs in the "fixed charges" category 
of expenditures has been in the employe fringe benefits area, a 
direct reflection of collective bargaining with employes. 
The PSBA Insurance Trust provides a vehicle through which 
member districts can combine insurance purchasing power and 
reduce costs of all forms of insurance programs. 
Insurance coverage in the areas of fire, bodily injury and 
employe liability can be obtained at stable cost levels by the 
awareness of claims history, the use of deductibles, partial 
self-insurance, and the pooling of coverages and premium 
dollars through such programs as provided by the PSBA 
Insurance Trust. 

Every district should provide permanent records, updated 
annually, that reflect buildings and capital equipment values. 
Districts should have, and maintain, inventory records 
providing information on all equipment and facilities. 
Every district should be in a position to know if it can operate 
more efficiently through contracted transportation as compared 
to ownership and operation of its own school bus fleet. 
Surveys indicate a natural breakpoint for cost comparisons 
occur at the time a district may need a fleet of more than 20 
buses. 

Annual review of school authority and general obligation bond 
issues should also be practiced. During periods of fluctuating 
interest rates in the bond market, it is possible to obtain savings 
through the refinancing of prior bond issues. 

The use of computers by individual districts, or on a joint or 
regional basis, challenges a district to compare initial costs, 
costs of operation, and the ultimate product output desired from 
such a facility. 

Improved assessment procedures for tax purposes and the 
consolidation of tax collection expenditures should be 
considered by every school district. If reassessment is done on a 
county-tO'County basis this si;ould be required across the state 
in the same fiscal year to avoid fluctuation in aid ratios between 
school districts that lie in different counties. 

A greater awareness on the part of local school districts 
regarding the legislative process is needed to know in advance 
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about letciskuivt' pn.>posals that will require additional funding 
at the l(K\''.l and state level. 

Annual review of the school district internal organizational 
structure, and it^s current policies and procedures, is also 
rtv(>m mended. 

Salaries and wages represent almost 75% of the typical school 
district budget. Management prerogatives still exist in the 
evaluation of results, accountability and work schedules. A well 
planned, well coordinated labor relations program is essential. 
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from military bases 

Impact Aid law P.L. 815: Provided federal funds for school construction 
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National Defense Educnion Act of 1 95S, P.L. 85-864 (NDEA): Provided 
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^^evenue Sharing Act of 1972 P.U 92-51 2: Provides federal funds to 
state governmer»ts 

Federal Educational Amendment of 1974 P.L. 93-380: Updates most all 
previous educational legislation 
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Provisional State Constitution of 1776: Calls for public schools 
The State Constitution of 1 790: First mention of free schools 
Common School Fund Act of 1831 : First funded schools in Pennsylvania 
Free School Funding Act of 1834: Committed state funds to public 
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boards and qave power of local taxation. 

School Fund Appropriations Act of 1863: Distributed funds per number 
of childreij^ school 

First State School Code of 1 91 1 : Provided the basis for the pre'.ent 
School Code 

Woodruff Salary Act of 1 9 1 9 :Reimbursf^rP-nt based on class of teacher 
certificate 

Edmonds Act of 1921 : Provides language for percent code, and provided 
reimbursement based on local wealth 

Pennsylvania State Constitution: Provides a system of public schools 
and local taxing powers 

Pern^sylvania Local Tax Enabling , .ct 511 "T^x Anyth; l-.V 25 26 

Pennsylvania State Sales Tax of 1953: Provided 1 % tax for education '30 
Act 194 and 195 of 1972: Aid to nonpublic schools 
Ac: OB of 1968: Provided WaDM system of basic subsidy 

Act 88 of 1971 : Guaranteed minimum subsidy rate per WADM 71 
Act 125 of 1973: Provided subsidy chants and teniary pay ments 

of basic Instructional subsidy monies 
Act 153 of 1969: Requires anr^ber blinking school bus lights 
Act 144 of 1969: Requires added school bus driver training 
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Act 372 of 1972: Requires that nonpublic students be transported 11^2 
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